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BY GILBERT BUTLER. 





WAY over in Germany is ‘‘ a model 
nation on a small scale ’’—Wurtem- 
berg—with a population just half that of 
Pennsylvania. Being small, we can the 
more easily view and the more readily com- 
prehend its system of technical education, 
and after having seen its wonderful schools, 
it will be but a simple sum in arithmetic to 
ascertain how many institutions of such a 
character as those of Wurtemberg would be 
required to give us the same educational ad- 
vantages as the little model nation has long 
been provided with. As far back as 1818 
the promoters of the technical education of 
Wurtemberg said: ‘‘ It is, no doubt, a mat- 
ter of great importance that in universities 
and academies professional men have an op- 
portunity of acquiring every kind of scien- 
tific instruction, but a task has in these days 
become one of urgent necessity, viz.: That 
of providing for the rising generation of the 
working and trading classes, not only the 
elementary knowledge offered in primary 
schools, but also that amount of technical 
and scientific instruction which tradesmen 
now require, in consequence of the increased 
competition amongst themselves, and be- 
tween tradesmen and manufacturers, as also 
in consequence of the improving taste of the 
public, and the great improvement made in 
all the different branches of industry.’’ 

I cannot recommend the imitation of 
their first step toward technical education, 
that of introducing into Sunday-schools 
special instruction in drawing for appren- 
tices who had left the primary schools. After- 
ward, in 1848, asystem of National Technical 
Education was organized by a Board of 





Trade and Industry. It was not all smooth 
sailing at first, for the newly-elected board 
could not turn to any enactments which 
would have empowered them to order par- 
ishes to establish the schools required ; and 
it was only by way of recommendation, and 
by treating with those parishes which had 
shown an interest in technical education, 
that they could hope to succeed. Pecuniary 
grants from the State, however, aided them 
much in assisting, not superseding, local ef- 
fort. The payment of fees by the students 
was looked upon as the only solid and suf- 
ficient basis on which to establish a self-sup- 
porting system, and this payment of fees, no 
matter how small the fee might be, was con- 
sidered of great importance, because of the 
well established fact that what is paid for is 
more appreciated than that which is given 
gratuitously. Even when they had partly 
succeeded in awakening the people to the 
necessity of this education they had to 
contend with difficulties in the way of pro- 
curing good books, models, diagrams, etc., 
and especially in the training up of good 
teachers of drawing. But these all came in 
time, and now, to-day, they present a grand 
organization, commencing at the foot of the 
ladder, right among the masses, with the 
industrial schools, and rising with the 
elementary government schools, high schools 
or academies and science schools, schools 
for art workmen, veterinary college, colleges 
of agriculture and forestry, college for the 
building trades, and finishing the top round 
with the technical university. 

These schools are eminently democratic, 
being open to all persons of all creeds with- 
out distinction, and the government now 
insists that one of them shall be established 
in every town or village, however small, 
where trade of any kind is carried on. But 
theattendance ofthe pupils is not compulsory; 
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on the contrary, only such as can produce 
testimonials of good conduct and industry 
are admitted, and indolent, irregular and 
badly-conducted pupils, since they necessa- 
rily impede the progress of others and set a 
bad example, are dismissed. 

The first step in the ladder, is the provis- 
ion made especially for the humblest classes 
by industrial schools, where boys are taught 
the simplest duties of life, and girls are 
made acquainted with the elements of house- 
keeping. ‘There are 1,300 of these schools, 
with 53,000 pupils, of whom about 51,000 
are girls, and 2,000 boys. ‘The total num- 
ber of teaching hours in all these schools, 
averages 300,000 annually. The total num- 
ber of teachers is 1,893. The cost of main- 
taining the schools in 1871, was $20,000, to 
defray which the State granted $5,000. 

One step higher, and we find the nine 
elementary government schools, under the 
superintendence of the masters and clergy- 
men appointed by the Minister of Education, 
and the object of which is to educate the 
boys and girls from six to eight years of age 
for entrance into the high schools. In these 
schools are 32 classes containing 2,060 pu- 
pils, taught by 32 masters. Although the 
actual elementary government schools are 
here limited to nine in number, yet in many 
of the elementary classes of the country 
schools, in the vea/ or Latin schools with 
one class, the children who attend the na- 
tional schools get extra preparation for their 
future entrance into higher schools. 

Above the elementary government schools, 
are the high schools or academies and science 
schools, 88 in number, with 225 classes con- 
taining 5,000 pupils, taught by 246 head- 
masters. ‘There are 80 public real schools, 
( Real-schulen) with 160 classes, 4,709 pupils 
taught by 18 head-masters (professoriats), 
106 real-teachers, 819 assistants. These 
schools have two departments—classical and 
scientific—and from the above statistics, we 
see how evenly the two classes of schools 
provide for the two classes of pupils. These 
departments are divided, in the classical, 
into gymnasiums and lyceums, and in the 
technical into real school and _ science 
school. 

The ‘‘ school for art-workmen’’ contains 
150 students taught by 4 head-masters and 
84 assistants. The 153 students were com- 
prised of 15 painters, 20 sculptors, 5 litho- 
graphers, 5 engravers, 12 wood-engravers, 
8 drawers, 12 decorators, 14 room-deco- 
rators, 9g modelers, 17 designers, 15 orna- 
mental iron-workers, 3 dilettanti, and 18 
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general students. The works, bought and 
ordered of the best pupils, amounted, in 
1871, to $2,510. 

Now we come to the ‘‘ veterinary col- 
lege,’’ the school-course of which is divided 
into two parts. In connection with this 
college are hospitals for the treatment of all 
diseases of animals, and a very complete 
smithy. ‘The number of horses treated for 
various diseases was 804, of which 80 per 
centum were cured ; the cattle in the hospi- 
tal and those attended in the stables of their 
owners numbered 820. Besides these, there 
were 6 cows for the supply of the pock 
lymph for the vaccinating doctors. In the 
dog-hospital 213 animals were treated, 183 
successfully. The college had under its 
treatment 23 cats, 14 sheep, 4o pigs, and 16 
goats, so that the entire number of domestic 
animals treated by the establishment num- 
bered 1,936. In the smithy 2,605 shoes 
were finished, 1,009 animals calked, 4,035 
animals shod, 672 shoes were made as pat- 
terns by Second Course pupils, and 29 
horses were used for anatomical purposes, 
operations, dissections, etc. 

One step higher brings us to the ‘‘ college 
of agriculture and forestry,’’ with its 
branches, the farming school, the garden- 
ing school, and the special agricultural 
school. Attached to the farming school in 
Ellwangen is a brewery in which 2,000 kil- 
derkins of beer are brewed annually. The 
college is at Hohenheim, and in 1870-71 
was attended by 344 students who received 
instruction from 21 masters. There are 
three practical farming schools, branches 
of the college— 

1 at Ellwangen, in care of 39454 miles of State land. 
1“ Ochsenhausen, “ h 5 ed 
1 “ Kirchberg, “ 553% re 

In addition to these, there are 305 oblig- 
atory winter eyening schools, with instruc- 
tion in farming, 124 free finishing schools 
for farmers, 46 agricultural meetings, and 
48 agricultural lecture meetings, making 
the total number of establishments 523, 
educating 12,040 students. The winter 
evening schools are the affair of the school- 
master concerned. The instruction in the 
free finishing agricultural schools is princi- 
pally given by the school-masters, and also 
by clergymen, veterinary surgeons, magis- 
trates and farmers. In the agricultural 
evening meetings the lectures were given 
by the school-masters and farmers of each 
district, who superintend also the reading- 
rooms and libraries. 

We have now reached the ‘college for 
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the building trades’’ in Stuttgardt, the 
object of which is to educate technically for 
the following trades: 

1. Future master builders (masons, carpenters and 
stone-masons). 

2. Lower technical builders (constructors of foun- 
dations and reservoirs). 

3. Lower water-works and mill builders, 

4. Geometers of the first and second class, 

Besides these, individual classes can be 
attended by plasterers, tilers, roofers; 
lower mechanics, glaziers, turners; decora- 
tors, ornamental sculptors, modelers ; 
engravers, gold and silver workers ; garden- 
ers, husbandmen, etc. The class.. ‘re con- 
tinued all the year ‘round, and the course 
consists of five half-years, and these can be 
taken either all in winter, all in summer, 
half-years, or three months in summer and 
three months in winter. Ovdinary students 
are those who attend the school during the 
whole year; cxtracrdinary students are such 
as attend other schools, studios, etc. 

The college is subdivided into three 
departments: 1—A buildingschool. 2—A 
geometry school. 3—A school for drainage 
and water-works. ‘The staff of the college 
is headed by the most distinguished archi- 
tect in Wurtemberg, and for the rest there 
are for the building trades, 8 professors ; 
2 professors for practical geometry and pure 
mathematics; 4 for mathematics and natural 
history; 2 for free-hand and ornamental 
drawing; and 2 professors and g masters 
for general education. The subjects which 
most pupils attended were: In arithmetic, 
4,520; free-hand drawing, 4,209; mother- 
tongue, 4,068; trade-drawing, 2,419; gen- 
eral drawing, 1,892; book-keeping, 1,202; 
and plane geometry, 1,105. 

The Royal Commissioners testify to the 
satisfactory working of the whole system, 
and they are especially happy to see the po- 
sition taken by the drawing and modelling 
classes, and their influence on the industries 
of the couritry. The system of drawing in 
Stuttgardt is well calculated to educe all the 
power of the pupils. Drawing from casts is 
studied at the same time with modeling from 
copies, the pupil thus obtaining sound notions 
of the relation between the ‘‘ flat’’ and the 
‘‘round.’’ In both cases, to develop his 
ideas of proportion, the student works to a 
different scale from that of the work he is re- 
producing. One thing is specially worthy 
of remark ; the old-fashioned way of allow- 
ing a student to work many months at one 
subject requiring only manual skill—such 
as finely shading a drawing from a cast with 
the chalk-point—is discouraged ; whilst the 
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projection of shadows is taught on the most 
correct scientific principles, the mere execu- 
tion is carried out boldly and in a broad 
manner. Drawing from memory is much 
practiced, and the students are taught to 
carry out a design, the details or natural 
type having been previously studied. It is 
in this way drawing becomes a language as 
well as a fine art. 

The plan of study is divided into five 
sections: 

First Class.—This is intended for pupils who have 
received their education in a parish school, or who, 
although they may have attended any other schools, 
have not acquired sufficient knowledge to permit of 
their entering any higher class in the school. The 
subjects in which instruction is given are German, 
French, history, geography, writing, arithmetic, ele- 
mentary geometry,free-hand and geometrical drawing 


On entering the first class the pupil must have at- 
tained to his 14th year, 


Second Class.—Age, 15. Advanced German, 
French and writing, geometry, stereometry, algebra, 
building drawing, drawing for builders, Gothic 
architecture, ornamental drawing. 

Third Class.—Age, 16. Natural history and 
physics, descriptive geometry, trigonometry, practical 
geometry, architectural drawing, ornamental draw- 
ing architecture, building construction. 

Fourth Class—Age, 17. Mechanics, applied 
practical geometry (including stone-cutting), projec- 
tion of shadows, perspective, architectural and orna- 
mental drawing, building construction, practical 
building, the implements and apparatus used, ar- 
rangements for warming and ventilating, architec- 
tural styles, construction of roads and railways, 
specifications and the cost of buildings, rural archi- 
tecture, practical mathematics, 

Fifth Class—Age, 18. Architectural designing 
and construction of working drawings for building 
purposes, applied mathematics and physics, consid- 
erations as to sites, account-keeping, etc. 

Independent of these five classes is a 
special class for ‘‘ geometers’’ (i. e. all trades 
or professions in which geometry forms the 
basis), a school of hydraulic architecture, 
and a class for the study of mathematics. 
Visits are paid to workshops and buildings 
in course of erection, and excursions are 
made for the purpose of practicing land 
surveying. 

The entrance fees to the building-school 
in one class for the whole course (extraor- 
dinary) $5.00, for the extra course (ordin- 
ary) $7.00. In cases where a pupil is 
declared by the community to be utterly 
without means, and can show a certificate 
of industry and good behavior, he is admit- 
ted without payment, or on part payment 
only of the fees. 

I have dwelt at length on the building 
college, because it is such an important divi- 
sion of the technical system of Wurtemberg. 
At the university, of which a brief account 
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will be given, the scale of education is too 
high and broad ; indeed, no one attends it 
unless they court the highest distinctions in 
their professions. 

The Polytechnic University of Stuttgardt 
is meant to educate the highest classes of 
professional men only, such as civil engin- 
eers, mechanical engineers and architects. 
There isa mercantile and commercial course, 
and a course of chemistry with its applica- 
tions of the chemical arts and manufactures, 
and there is a course of general superior 
scientific and classical education for profes- 
sors, lecturers, and men of leisure. 

The building itself is of grand propor- 
tions, and forms one of the piles of finest 
modern architecture in Stuttgardt. It has 
no less than fifty-one professors and teachers, 
and independent of the usual lecture rooms, 
there are a chemical laboratory, a physical 
laboratory, mineralogical museums, labora- 
tories for constructive experiments, plaster- 
modeling rooms, mechanical workshops, 
wood-modeling rooms, rooms for drawing, 
a botanical garden, and an astronomical 
observatory. 

To fully appreciate the value of such an 
institution, and its fitness for giving in de- 
tail all the preliminary knowledge which a 
professional man ought to have before he 
becomes the pupil of the master who will 
introduce and train him to practical work, 
one must consult the detailed plan of the 
university ; but as it is so very long it is bet- 
ter to omit it here, 

All these schools show the deep sense of 
the responsibility which the enlightened 
government feels for the welfare of the 
people, and of the duty recognized as in- 
cumbent upon it to provide a full and 
practical education for all classes of the com- 
munity. This great educational scheme is 
not a new one, and each year adds proof of 
its success in the further development of the 
system. It is clear, then, that the authori- 
ties would not go on adding schools and 
assistance if they were not demanded by the 
people ; nor would the numerous institu- 
tions be kept up were they not found of 
value. 


a 





THE PEOPLE WILL BE HEARD. 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION FROM ALL SIDES. 


ELOW we present several articles view- 

ing the question of Compulsory Edu- 
cation from different stand-points. The 
first is from the pen of Howard Meeks, a 
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warm friend of public schools, in Kent 
county, Md.; the others are by teachers 
and friends of education in our own State, 
Read all. The people will be heard on this 
question. 


MR. CORNFORTH SUSTAINED. 


I am reading with a great deal of interest both 
sides of the controversy in relation to the matter of 
compulsory education, and am especially interested 
in the issue as between your opposing contributors, 
Messrs. Cornforth and Milliken. I put in my ap. 
pearance, not by any means as a second to either of 
these belligerents, but with a desire to call attention 
to a point that has been, I think, either entirely over. 
looked, or which has received but little considera. 
tion. Mr. M. says that “the only grounds upon 
which this article (Mr. C.’s) advocates a compulsory 
system, are: I. Protection to the citizen, because it 
would diminish crime, 2. The perpetuation of the 
State.” This statement may be true of “this 
article’ by Mr. C., but it is by no means true of the 
whole field of inquiry. 

A ground for the support of compulsory educa- 
tion, as important, in my opinion, as either of those 
assigned above, may be found in the actual wrong 
done to the children who are deprived of the advan- 
tages of education and are made to suffer all the 
disadvantages of ignorance by the absence of com- 
pulsion. Suppose that the parents of such children, 
from indifference or neglect, or yitiated taste, or 
erroneous ideas of discipline, or from any other mo- 
tive whatever, should treat their physical organiza- 
tion as they do their intellectual, is there no remedy? 
ought there tobe none? Suppose they starve the 
body, and dwarf ¢hat,; suppose they put the little 
feet in Chinese clamps, and bandage their heads in 
hard, unyielding boards, and turn them out as 
Americo-Chinese flat-heads, must the State sit silent 
by and listen to the delightsome song of philosophic 
education about individual rights and_ personal 
liberty ? 

Has not the State enacted laws compelling the 
owners of beasts to accord humane treatment to 
them? And can she do less for her rational chil- 
dren ? To my mind the cramping and dwarfing of the 
body, though cruel in the extreme, is a very small mat- 
ter when compared with the cramping and dwarfing of 
the intellect. It is a life-time torture, extending into 
and through eternity, that no parent has a right to 
inflict upon his child, and which the State is bound 
to prevent his inflicting by the tacit compact of citi- 
zenship with the child, as well as by the indisputable 
obligations of humanity. 

Again, suppose a pestilence, direful, loathsome 
and fatal, should overspread the State, and provision 
is made by Jaw for its successful treatment—ample, 
bounteous provision—but these parents should say: 
“Our children shall not be healed. They shall 
suffer, and fester, and rot, and perish.” Would a 
little compulsory treatment be an invasion of their 
sacred personal rights? Would gentlemen of cul- 
ture and influence, as educators, the anointed high 
priests of the children of the land, their intellectual 
saviors, stay the arm of justice by a disquisition on 
individual sovereignty? Surely not. The malig- 
nant pestilence of ignorance is spread far and wide 
over the nation, and costly provision has been made 
to stay its ravages, but alas! scholarly men—men of 
mighty intellect and wide-spread influence —the 
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avowed champions of children’s rights—instead of 
insisting upon their right to a full, vigorous and 
healthy development of their mental and moral pow- 
ers, are singing peeans in praise of the cruel right of 
their parents to deny them the blessings of educa- 
tion. 

I am as strong an advocate of personal sovereignty 
as any man, but this does not involve the right of 
the robber to my purse or life, nor does the sov- 
ereignty of the parent carry with it his right to rob 
his child of that which not enriches him, but makes 
the child poor indeed. 

I might further argue that as a matter of fact all 
education is compulsory, and if this were not so the 
State has, and ought to have, nothing to do with it. 
But as this would be taking another ground, I forbear. 


CHILDREN’s RIGHTS ADVOCATED. 


Upon observation of the popular view of the sub- 
ject of compulsory education, we find a strong 
element in opposition to it, on the ground that the 
State goes beyond its limits in thus, by compulsory 
education, seeking to promote the happiness of the 
people, that it would not be in accordance with our 
free institutions, that it would be an encroachment 
upon our liberties, citing the fact that compulsory 
education is a feature of some of the monarchies of 
Europe. Now, although a genuine spirit of liberty 
is one of the noblest principles that can animate the 
heart of man, observant persons have noticed that 
“liberty,’”’ in all times, has been the clamor of men of 
profligate lives and desperate fortunes. 

There is another class of men with whose idea of 
liberty there is associated also an accompanying idea 
of duty; who believe that with the rights and liber- 
ties we possess there are associated correspénding 
duties which we must discharge ; that there can be no 
rights without duties and no duties without rights ; 
that neither exist without the other. And this class 
is generally not very clamorous about their rights 
As an advocate of the “largest liberty’ myself, let us 
divide this question of compulsory education on the 
plane of rights and duties 

That it is the duty of the parent to educate his 
children, no one will dispute. Our common law, 
with its weighty sanction of immemorial usage, de- 
fines and enjoins this duty. The regulations estab- 
lished by the State as to the manner in which these 
duties shall be discharged, constitute our present 
system of common schools, and its existence and 
popularity is a conclusive argument that this duty is 
universally recognized although its discharge is 
optional, Since it is the duty of the parent to educate 
his child it is certainly the right of that child, an 
embryo citizen, in its pursuit of happiness, which the 
government is bound to secure and protect, to be 
Seed. The duty of government here seems very 
plain. 

_ In the highest degree of liberty which we can en- 
joy in the most civilized and enlightened community, 
for every right which weclaim, we are in duty bound 
{o respect the same right in others, If the people 
have rights which the State is bound to respect and 
secure, they owe duties to the State which they are 
bound to discharge. The parent assumes the respon- 
sibility of introducing a new member into society, 
who in the future, as he claims the right, must as- 
sume the duties of a citizen. To know these rights 
and discharge these duties he must pe educated, as 
without education, obtained in some way, it is im- 
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possible that he can know or fulfil either. Without 
an education informing him of his rights and of his 
duties to his fellow citizens and to his government, 
and without feeling that upon this knowledge and 
performances of duty the welfare of society depends, 
as well as his own material happiness, he endangers 
the security of society in its rights and liberties; and 
it would be idle to contend that society has not the 
right to protect itself against this danger, so far as 
may be, by compulsory measures. 

If the father therefore neglects to perform his duty 
toward society in using all proper means to avert the 
danger which threatens society by permitting his 
children to grow up in ignorance, the State, as the 
representative of society, is justified in using force 
to compel him to perform his duty, It would be a 
government unworthy the respect of a free people 
which would undertake to guarantee the rights of its 
subjects, without demanding from them and com- 
pelling the discharge of their duties to each other and 
to itself. 

The magnitude of the danger to society, by allow- 
ing youth to grow up in ignorance, can scarcely be 
over-estimated. In fact, it is too much under-rated, 
as is often the case with great and real danger. It 
has been remarked that it is one of the truths of his- 
tory, that a free people must at some time have to 
struggle for its liberties with foes in its own bosom. 
In such a case we have only ignorance to dread. 

Q. F, EHLER. 


NON-ATTENDANCE NOT CURED BY COMPUL- 
SION. 


The advocates of a compulsory law are claiming 
too much when they assert that non-attendance can 
be prevented by such an enactment. It is sur- 
prising that this proposition should meet with 
favor on the part of those who are informed in 
regard to the operations and results of the pre- 
sent voluntary system of public instruction. Non- 
attendence, wherever it exists as a barrier to 
educational advancement, properly deserves public 
attention, but the friends of the measure, in arguing 
in favor of coercive power to compel school attend- 
ance, do not appear to take into consideration one 
important fact connected with the subject, Non- 
attendance does not exist without a cause, some 
circumstance or condition of society which produces 
such a result, hence to remedy and improve it, atten- 
tion should first be directed to the cause that pro- 
motes it, 

It is unreasonable to presume that absenteeism can 
be remedied, to any great extent, by a compulsory law. 
The measure might be enacted, but the cause which 
produces the evil that prompted the law would still 
remain, exercising the same influence as before. To 
modify these causes, orto remove them, first demands 
action, and this, as proved from past experience, is 
more properly the work of the people than of the 
Legislature, more a question of time than of law. 

Years of vigilance and of earnest labor have been 
required to elevate the public school system of the 
State to its present standard, _‘ Progress in the right 
direction may have seemed slow, but what the people 
have done for themselves in this respect cannot be 
easily undone, and could not have been accomplished 
by any other agency. 

The people must still rely upon their own efforts to 
remedy defects in the operation of our schools. The 
present law of Pennsylvania gives her citizens ample 
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power to build up and maintain good schools in every 
district of the State. Has this been done? Are our 
public schools made as attractive and efficient as they 
should be in order to induce and*retain a general and 
regular attendance? Are the friends of education 
doing, or have they done, all in their power to pro- 
mote the welfare of these schools ? 

There are earnest workers, laboring diligently to 
build up and promote the interests of the public 
schools, whose influence in their behalf is partially 
counteracted by a class of citizens worthy in many 
respects, yet who are indifferent to the welfare of the 
common schools. Their time fully occupied with 
the business in which they are engaged, schools are 
neglected and the interests of education, so far as 
they are concerned, may be advanced or hindered as 
circumstances compel. A compulsory law, it is 
evident, can do but little or nothing to eradicate this 
inexcusable indifference from the minds of the 
people. Other, milder, more effective and less repul- 
sive measures must be employed. Much has been 
done in this direction by voluntary methods, and the 
prospect is better for the future than it has ever been 
in the past, although thousands of our citizens do not 
yet realize the importance, and appreciate the benefits 
of an education, or accept the privileges of the public 
schools. 

The enforcement of a strictly compulsory law is 
impracticable and would necessarily be modified to 
such an extent as to make it useless in securing the 
object for which it was enacted, In the rural dis- 
tricts of the State, wherever good schools are kept 
open a proper length of time, nearly all children of 
school age are in attendance, in some districts all are 
enrolled, and without exception it might be said, 
where superintendents, directors and people know 
and do their duty in this important matter, no com- 
plaints are heard in regard to children remaining out 
of school. And where inferior schools are found, 
poorly qualified, untrained teachers employed ; oc- 
cupying half-furnished, untidy school-rooms; a 
large percentage of pupils are irregular in attendance, 
and many, perhaps a majority of children, in the dis- 
trict do not attend at all. In regard to her public 
schools no State in the Union is more worthy of praise 
or occupies a position in advance of Pennsylvania, 
Yet there are many dull, lifeless, profitless schools in 
operation in the State, which is one principal cause of 
absenteeism and irregular attendance. Society is 
wronging itself in this particular. Many “ golden 
hours” of youth are unprofitably spent in other places 
than in the streets of our cities. 


In favor of the right of the State to enact and en- 
force a compulsory law, it is argued that similar 
enactments are in operation. Citizens of the State 
are compelled to take up arms in its defense; wit- 
nesses and jurymen are brought before court by com- 
pulsory process ; and officers of the law are author- 
ized to compel a man to leave his work to assist in 
catching a criminal. Can these instances be consid- 
ered fair comparisons in discussing the matter of 
compulsory education ? 

The citizen who fights in defense of the State 
battles for his own protection in the most effective 
way. Were civil law powerless to bring witnesses 
and jurymen before the bar of justice, in what way 
could the innocent be protected and the guilty pun- 
ished? The State too does not claim the services of her 
citizens without a fair pecuniary compensation. The 
soldier is remunerated for his time of service, Wit- 
nesses and jurymen are paid for their labor, and the 
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individual who assists in capturing and detaining a 
criminal is not presumed to give his time gratuitously 
for the purpose. If these instances will admit of 
comparison in one respect, why not in another, or in 
every respect, in urging of a compulsory law to en- 
force school attendance? So far as statute enact- 
ments are concerned, our State is without a prece- 
dent in this matter! But even if it were admitted 
that under certain circumstances the Commonwealth 
has a right to adopt an extreme measure of this kind, 
its first duty in many instances would be to improve 
the condition of the public schools. In their present 
condition, in many districts, the State could not with 
consistency or propriety, exercise coercive power. 
If the people in every commuuity were to make 
proper provison for education, which is the first re- 
quirement, an interest would everywhere be mani- 
fested in favor of our public schools which would 
cause a general attendance without the aid of a com- 
pulsory law. Every available plan that is in accor- 
dance with the spirit of a republican government 
should have a fair trial and be provena failure before 
resorting to compulsion. 

In some cities and towns numbers of children, 
whose parents have no love or respect for religion, 
are induced by earnest workers in the cause to attend 
Sabbath-school in spite of parental opposition. These 
children become interested, attend regularly, and the 
work of the school exercises an influence in the 
homes of unchristian families that silences opposi- 
tion and overcomes prejudice against Sabbath-school 
instruction. An example worthy of imitation by the 
friends of the common schools is given by those 
faithful workers who labor so successfully in the Sab- 
bath-school cause. 

If compulsion is the duty of the State, it cannot 
properly precede the duty of establishing efficient 
schools. The work will not be completed until the 
teacher’s profession be advanced to that standard of 
usefulness which its importance demands; and re- 
ceives a support which will enable those who would 
be worthy of the name to qualify themselves for the 
proper discharge of their duties. 

Laws enacted in advance of public sentiment, or 
in opposition to this sentiment, are not likely to meet 
with public favor, and depending, as they necessarily 
do, upon the people for enforcement, a failure to en- 
force them is the result. It is therefore due to the 
present voluntary system and to the credit of the 
State that no hasty action be decided upon in favor 
of compelling school attendance, 

J. Q. STEWART. 





OUR COUNTRY’S HOPE. 





ISITING a school recently that was 
presided over by a mere boy, 

observed the following motto, among others, 
hanging on the walls of the school-room, 
‘©The Common Schools—Our Country’: 
Hope.’’ I could not help reflecting on the 
import of the motto and the young teach- 
er’s mission to propitiate its realization. If 
it is true that the common school system 1s 
the strong pillar of our State, it cannot be 
denied that her destiny lies, to a great €x- 
tent, in the hands of inexperienced, fickle- 
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minded boys and girls, for by them the ma- 
jority of our schools are taught. The aver- 
age age of the teachers of our State is twen- 
ty-three years. Now, since the teacher’s 
position is such a responsible one, the ma- 


.jority of persons at this age have not that 


experience and stability of character neces- 
sary to enter upon its duties. If there is 
any profession demanding experience, force 
of character and maturity of mind, it is the 
teacher’s; and these qualities are seldom 
found associated with the age of twenty- 
three years. The Constitution of the United 
States recognizes this fact in providing that 
no person shall be a representative who 
shall not have attained the age of twenty- 
five years, and a senator under thirty years, 
and none President under thirty-five years. 
When the average age of our teachers is 
twenty-three years, there must, of course, 
be many who are older and experienced ; 
but the services of these, however important, 
do not compensate for the inefficiency or 
positive evil resulting from the employment 
of so large a proportion of boys and girls 
as teachers. The best instructor is not too 
good for his position, and has nothing to 
spare. The best engineer cannot run more than 
his own train. Intellectually, some of these 
young teachers are qualified well enough, but 
this sort of qualification is not all that is 
needed. The formation of character is one, 
and perhaps the principal object of our 
schools, and how much can mere boys and 
girls accomplish in this respect, who are 
themselves fickle-minded, and lack moral 
force? It is an illustration of the blind 
leading the blind. 

The reason why most teachers leave the 
profession after they have become efficient 
members of it, is because the salary is too 
low. Teaching is looked upon as a step- 
ping-stone to something higher, or as a con- 
venient refuge for stranded ministers, law- 
yers and doctors. Hence, there is a7 
a host of young applicants for schools who 
do not intend to make teaching a perma- 
nant business, and, consequently, do not 
feel any particular interest in the welfare of 
their schools. This is a great defect in our 
school system. However excellent it may 
be in other respects and however loudly we 
may boast of it, this side of the picture is 
anything but beautiful. If other States 
model their school systems after ours, they 
will, if wise, avoid our defects. Now, it is 
evident, and it has frequently been illustra- 
ted, that young persons who regard teach- 
ing merely asa ladder to climb to some 
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other profession, never make very good 
teachers, at least, not as capable as they 
would if the profession of teaching were to 
be their calling” through life. Their heart 
is not in the work, and if unsuccessful, they 
console themselves with the idea that teach- 
ing is only a temporary resort and that’ they 
will make their mark in their contemplated 
profession. It is simply absurd to antici- 
pate as much good from our schools as 
might resonably be expected while presided 
over by these temporary masters, and it 
will be only somewhere in the dim future, 
when teaching will have become a real /ro- 


Session, that we may expect to realize those 


beneficial results which are claimed for the 
common schools. Until that time, boys 
and girls will continue to be the potent ar- 
biters of our country’s destiny, and it will 
sound at least something like burlesque to 
say, ‘‘ The common schools—the hope of 
our country.’’ TEACHER. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE DEMANDED OF 
TEACHERS? 








BY ANNA RANDALL DIEHL. 





I. Higher scholastic attainments. 
Il. Zechnical training. 
Ill. More heart in the work. 


I. We have been making progress in 
teaching during the last twenty years, but 
it will be a long time before anything like 
a school-millennium is enjoyed, unless we 
have more skilled workmen. The public 
and the law ought to demand that teachers 
have, asa basis, a thorough academic if not 
a collegiate education. Instead of this we 
find many who know, barely, what they are 
expected to teach, and instances may be 
cited where they scarcely keep pace with 
the most proficient of their pupils. Any- 
thing like a perfect acquaintance with geo- 
graphy, arithmetic, grammar, reading, wri:- 
ing and spelling is meagre. 

Izaak Walton said, when asked in re- 
gard to the requisites of a good fisherman, 
‘*He must first of all understand the nature 
and habits of fish.’’ It is certainly no less 
necessary that the teacher, who is, in one 
sense, a fisher of men, should understand 
the nature of the mind and its order of de- 
velopment. It is now universally conceded 
that education should begin with the senses, 
with training the perceptives, and that the 
elements of the sciences, at least rudimen- 
tary instruction in the three kingdoms of na- 
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ture, should be given orally and before the 
child is of sufficient age to grapple success- 
fully with books. Let, then, mental phil- 
osophy, physiology, zoology, botany, chem- 
istry and geology, these branches, if no 
more, be added to the teacher’s curriculum, 
and an examination in them be demanded 
by law. 

II. There should be training in the tech- 
1ics of teaching. This is done in the nor- 
mal school, in the teachers’ institute, and by 


reading books upon the philosophy of edu- | 


cation and the best methods of imparting 
instruction. 

In nearly all the countries of Europe no 
person is a legal teacher who has not been 
for two or three years a pupil in a normal 
school, or, as it is generally called, a semi- 
nary of training. Visiting a school in Rua- 
bon, Wales, I saw very superior instruction 
in the primary department. Many of the 
children were not over two and three years 
of age, and not so much attention was paid 
to teaching them to read as to develop per- 
ception and language by means of lessons 
in form, color, etc. Three teachers were 
conducting exercises simultaneously in dif- 
ferent parts of the room, while the whole 
work was under the supervision of an ex- 
perienced principal. I found that these as- 
sistants had each spent two years in the 
training school, paying no tuition ; but that 
they were now called probationary teachers, 
and for five years would receive but thirty 
dol'ars annually for their work ; thus, in ef- 
fect, refunding the money which lad been 
expended upon their education. 

Recently, when attending an institute in 
the eastern part of Maine, [ learned, with 
great satisfaction, that just over the border, 
in New Brunswick, none but trained teachers 
are employed. 

We ought to cover our faces with shame 
that it is not so here. Let the normal 
schools be filled ; let others be established ; 
and let none but gradyates of these schools 
be employed as teachers. We hope to see 
normal schools, sometime in the future, 
which are entirely professional, and not 
three-fourths academical as most of them, of 
necessity, now are; where not only the 
theory of teaching is taught, but where the 
practicing department is the grand work- 
shop. 

Teachers’ institutes are doing much in 
disseminating knowledge and teaching ad- 
vanced methods. In Pennsylvania espe- 
cially, where ‘‘ Director’s day ’’ is a regular 
feature, where the whole county is repre- 
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sented by its school officers, who come face 
to face with its teachers, discussing with 
them the qualifications for teaching and the 
wages to be paid, where the State Superin- 
tendent comes with a warm heart and ready 
brain to admonish and advise, the teachers 
are not only invigorated and encouraged, 
but the whole State is annually permeated 
with new educational life. 

The teacher’s miscellany is not meagre. 
When such men as Milton, Locke, Freebel, 
and Diesterweg have written; when John 
Stuart Mill, Jacob Bright, Hepworth Dixon, 








and ascore ofable ones in our own country, are 
writing upon the vital educational questions 
of the day, there is no excuse for ignorance 
on the part of teachers. In Austria, Swit- 
zerland and Prussia I did not find a teacher 
who had not some book upon teaching. 

III. Teachers should have more heart in 
their work. Broad culture and thorough 
preparation will do more than anything else 
in bringing about this desideratum. Holland 
says: ‘*The work of teaching should be 
done by men and women of the purest mo- 
tives, the noblest enthusiasm, the finest cul- 
ture, the broadest charity and the most de- 
voted Christian purpose.’’ 

The worth of such teachers cannot be 
estimated this side of eternity. They will 
never be accused of lacking heart in their 
work, 
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SOMETHING ABOUT WORDS. 





ERHAPS there can be found no more 
delightful ramble in quest of intellec- 
tual food than that which leads us through 
the mazy labyrinths of what some writer 
| has cleverly denominated ‘‘a word garden,”’ 
delving for the roots thereof, attaching pre- 
fixes and suffixes, and comparing their origi- 
nal with their present meaning. During a 
recent stroll, such as that above mentioned, 
I gathered what might be termed a small 
collection of curiosities in etymology, and 
hoping that they may interest at least a por- 
tion of the readers of THE JOURNAL, I sub- 
mit them as a sort of companion or sequel 
to a former article upon a similar subject. 
According to varied authorities, ‘‘ Base 
men’’ used to mean persons of humble 
degree. ‘‘Lewd’’ once implied unwel- 
comed. ‘‘Idiot,’’ from (Gr. zdos) first, 
signified private, domestic. ‘‘ Gossip’’ 
meant a sponsor at baptism, and a ‘‘ wench’’ 
at one time was a maid or pretty girl. Thus, 
in George Eliot’s ‘‘ Mill on the Floss’’ we 
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find Mr. Tulliver affectionately alluding to 
his only daughter, Maggie, as ‘‘the little 
wench.’’ In Bailey’s Dictionary (1782) the 
word politician signifies statesman, while 
South, in his sermons of a yet earlier date 
(1744) alluded to the politician as one who 
is ready to do anything that he apprehends 
for his advantage—a meaning which may be 
well applied in these latter days, but which, 
let us hope, may, as formerly, at some 
future day merit more fully its more worthy 
signification. 

‘*Blackguard’’ isa word compounded from 
the two words black and guard, meaning, 
in its origin, the guard of scullions, who 
always watched over the pots and kettles of 
a traveling household. Hence, it is easy to 
conceive how the term came to apply to 
any low fellow who sought to blacken 
others’ characters. 

A writer upon American Orthoepy has 
remarked: ‘‘ New words are so constantly 
coming into use as to excite pity for the 
generations to come.”’ Pity, no doubt, for 
those endeavoring to acquire a knowledge 
of our language; yet, since the greater the 
variety of words at our command the greater 
the facilities for the expression of ideas, 
this fact may, in some instances at least, be 
a matter of congratulation. Nor is there 
any good reason why this rapid increase 
in our vocabulary should render American 
authors verbose. Yet, that it is having that 
tendency might seem evident from the fact 
that in a review of the authors, both of for- 
mer and of latter days, we find most promi- 
nent among those given to terseness of lan- 
guage the names of Goldsmith, Addison, 
Washington Irving and Bryant, an equal- 
ity of division between American and 
European authors; while a comparison 
between more modern writers upon both 
sides of the Atlantic, shows a majority in 
favor of brevity of speech among American 
authors. 

Our late war gave rise to many new 
words—which, absurd as some of them are, 
are fast being introduced by the two power- 
ful rivals, Webster and Worcester, into the 
(improved ?) editions of their works. Among 
these may be named: ‘‘Skedaddle, bush- 
whacker, butternuts, iohnnies,, jayhawkers, 
contraband (as applied to negroes), shoddy,” 
etc. This last word, it is thought by some, 
is destined to take the place of ‘‘ codfish,’’ 
as applied to aristocracy. ‘‘Mob’”’ origi- 
nated in the latter days of the dissolute 
reign of Charles II., and was characterized 
by Addison as a ridiculous expression ; yet 
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it has become a significant appellation for 
an offensive crowd, though riot is better 
when violence is meant. ‘‘Row’’ and 
‘* rowdy ’’ have somewhat the same signifi- 
cation, and belong to what is usually termed 
the ‘‘ vocabulary of Americanisms.’’ ‘*‘ Mis- 
creant’’ once implied only an unbeliever. 
It was a name given by the Crusaders to the 
Moslem for, and has since become stigma- 
tized as,an expression of dislike, The word 
‘¢ infidel’’ was applied vice versa, viz. :—by 
the Moslems to the Crusaders,—to signify 
Christians ; yet by some strange contradic- 
tion of terms, it now implies an opponent 
to the Christian belief. The words ‘‘ Yan- 
kee,’’ Puritan,’’ ‘‘ Quaker’’ and ‘‘ Metho- 
dist ’’ all had their origin as nick-names, or 
names of derision ; but familiarity with the 
terms, and the estimation engendered by the 
general worth of those who have borne them, 
have given to them a due share of respect. 
The naturalization of foreign words is an- 
other source of word aggregation, there be- 
ing a growing tendency on the part of 
American writers to interlard their produc- 
tions with French and Latin words and 
phrases. 

To preserve the purity of our language, 
therefore, both teachers and authors would 
do well to adopt the following simple rules: 

1. Never use a foreign word, so long as 
there is a word inthe good old Anglo-Saxon 
language sufficiently expressive of the idea 
to be conveyed. 

2. Study the biographies of words as 
given by Trench and others. 

3. On no account use or recommend the 
use of a newly-coined word. They usually 
orig-nate in slang, and in every case, mar 
the beauty of a composition. 

L. W. H. 
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SUSPENSIONS vs. CORPORAL PUN- 
ISHMENT. 








YRACUSE,N. Y.,abolished corporal pun 
ishment in all her schools five years ago. 
The substitute adopted was suspension from 
school. No other city in the country, 
probably, has given this experiment so 
thorough a trial. The extract we give below 
is from the recent report of the efficient city 
superintendent of schools, Mr. Edward 
Smith. While defending the change, it is, 
easy to see that he is not quite satisfied 
with it. 
By your regulations, teachers suspend for absences, 


tardinesses and bad deportment. Under the tabular 
statistics of suspensions, are included all for the year, 
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for all causes. For irregularity of attendance, 631 
have been suspended, some of them for absences 
which were unavoidable and therefore excusable, 
but for the sake of uniformity in reporting, have 
been suspended, although some of them did not in- 
tend to return to school again. Some are suspended 
after three days of absence, even though they do 
intend to return to school again, for similar reasons, 
so that the absences will not count up so largely, 
their absences beyond that time being considered as 
if they had withdrawn from the school. Some of 
these suspensions have been disciplinary ; intended 
to reach the parents and the children, when addicted 
to truancy. 

There have been 209 suspensions for irregular at- 
tendance, not re-instated. From what has been said 
above, it will be seen that some of these would not 
be restored, though there are those who ought to have 
been in school, but were kept out, because parents 
or guardians felt so little interest in securing an 
education for their children, and therefore would not 
take the trouble to get them restored, or because of 
their inability to keep them in regular attendance, 
from a lack of control over their own children. 
There are in our city many of this last class, and if 
our municipal authorities would step in here and aid 
these parents by enforcing all children under certain 
eges, not in regular employment during school hours, 
to attend some school, we should not be ccmpelled 
while going from one district to another, to see 
as many out-of-doors as we find in the school-room. 
I am satisfied that before long we shall be compelled 
to do as other cities have already done, and by 
police force compel attendance at school. It is but 
just to those who do attend and to the community at 
large. When provisions sufficient for the entire 
community are provided, it is not right that a portion 
shall neglect to use them, when this neglect is an in- 
jury to every one in the commonwealth. 


As a means for controlling and governing a school 
instead of corporal punishment, I am convinced 
that suspensions with us have been greatly beneficial. 
After more than five years of trial, the schools are, 
to-day, free from anything objectionable in relation 
to order, obedience, or x2ttention to any of the re; 
quirements of a teacher, and in my opinion, more so 
than would be the case’ if corporal punishment was 
permitted again. It will be remembered that in my 
report for 1868, which was the next year after cor- 
poral punishment was forbidden in the schools, I 
presented a comparison of statistics in relation to 
suspensions, comprising the last two terms of each 
year. For the year preceding the adoption of the 
new rule, there had been 243 suspensions, besides 
the infliction of from 150 to 200 cases of flogging per 
month, as reported by the teachers. The year fol- 
lowing, only 82 suspensions were reported, and no 
floggings. After this long trial, during the time 
covered by this report, there are given by the princi- 
pals 270 suspensions for disorderly conduct. This, 
covering 12 months of school time, is only 27 more 
than were reported five years ago for 8 months of 
school, while for the year ending in April last, 19 
less cases of suspensions were reported jtaan for the 
8 months preceding the change in school govern- 
ment. 

Iam aware that there are those now who think 
our schools not as efficient as under the former rules; 
but after five years of trial, and while closely watch- 
ing and observing all the schools, each of the teach- 
ers, their methods and their successes, I am more 
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convinced than ever before, that for the schools of 
Syracuse no one act of the Board of Education, 
during the time it has been my privilege to superin- 
tend the schools, has been of a tithe of the value of 
this to the educational interest of our city. Trial 
and experiment are better than theorizing; and after 
this long trial, with marked success in every step, it 
would be worse than folly to retrace those steps. 

Now let us look at the suspensions for miscon- 
duct which have not been restored, These are 28 
in number. Where are these pupils? and would 
it have been better for them and for the schools had 
some other course been taken? are important ques- 
tions. In relaticn to the first of these questions, 
Where are these suspended pupils ? we answer that 
some, and the larger part, have been put by their 
parents to some trade or useful employment, because 
they would not be restrained by counsel and advice, 
and though they are losing what every citizen needs 
—a good common education—they are acquiring a 
practical education, which will give future support to 
themselves and their families. Several of them have 
been taken to the House of Refuge. A number are 
to-day roaming about the city, doing as they like, 
pilfering from fruit-stands and orchards, regardless of 
law, of the rights of others, and of parental authority, 
and nothing is being done by our civil authorities to 
correct or restrain them, except when a citizen be- 
comes incensed by repeated depredations upon his 
property, and makes complaint, which causes, per- 
haps, arrest and a small fine, and the culprit is dis- 
charged to repeat for an indefinite number of times, 
the same or similar offenses, which are passed over 
till similar circumstances cause his re-arrest and fine, 
This is repeated in other cases, and the number in a 
city like ours is astonishingly large. 

Would it have been better if some other course 
had been taken? We answer, Yes, in many cases, 
without doubt. If more time had been taken to con- 
sider the circumstances and provocations, and more 
of deserved confidence had been exercised, some 
other course would have been pursued, and perhaps 
saved the child; but that the use of the rod would 
have produced more favorable results, enough has 
been already shown to prove that worse consequen- 
ces ought to be expected, because the number of 
suspensions would have been greater. We need 
teachers of wisdom and experience in charge of our 
schools, and those having the ability to wait till they 
have had the opportunity to act wisely in ail cases 
of discipline. We have teachers of this class, andin 
their cases very few suspensions for misconduct are 
reported. For the influence upon the school, it be- 
comes necessary, sometimes, to suspend disorderly 
pupils; but teachers should be very careful about 
placing themselves in positions which compel them 
to suspend. Suspensions should be the means to an 
end, only to be used with great caution, and after 
every other appliance which a wise, judicious teacher 
can invent has been used, and all teachers should 
tax themselves to the utmost to maintain order, but 
to secure it by retaining the disorderly ones under 
school influences, instead of getting them out of the 
way by suspension. There are those who will not 
be controlled but by force ; these should be separated 
from others, and be consigned to a reform school, 
which some day will be established in our city. 


—_—_—— > 
Bear through sorrow, wrong and ruth, 


In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lip the smile of truth. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 





HE following list is that used at an ex- 
amination of teachers for the city and 
county of San Francisco, California, held 
May, 1872. The examination was con- 
ducted by the city and county board, the 
questions having been prepared by the State 
Board of Examination. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


1. No communication. 

2. No use of books during examination. 

3. Write your name on one of the cards given to 
you, for the examiner, and keep the other to enable 
you to remember your number in examination. 

4. Write on only one side of each sheet of paper, 
number your pages, leave a margin, divide into para- 
graphs, and do not crowd your words. Paper is 
cheap; write in a large, legible hand, and thereby 
save the examiners much vexation of spirit, and 
yourselves some extra credits. 

5. If you find a question that puzzles you, do not 
waste time in worrying over it, but pass over to the 
next, and return to it after you have answered the 
others. 

6. Do not hurry; do not worry; do not get ex- 
cited and nervous, but quietly write all you know 
about the subject. 

7. Do not fold your paper. 

8. In arithmetic, separate every operation by ruled 
lines across the page, or by a blank space. Make 
large figures, and do not mix up operations. 

g. In grammar, use the briefest forms of parsing 
and analysis; and do not waste words on details. 
Any school grammar, ancient or modern or ante- 
diluvian, will be recognized as authority. 

10. Don’t attempt to “ cram” for the examination, 
for it will only confuse you. 





GEOGRAPHY. 
Twenty Questions—Five Credits Each. 


Norr.—One credit off for each misspelled word. 

1, State the population of California; of San Fran- 
cisco, 

2. What is the difference between a State and a 
Territory ? : 

3. With what island does California carry on com- 
merce? What important articles are exchanged ? 

4. Where is Mt. Cenis, and for what remarkable? 

5. What cities in the United States are situated 
within two degrees of the same parallel of latitude as 
San Francisco? 

6. How does the climate of Alaska compare with 
that of Maine? Why? 

7. Name the principal seaports on the South At- 
lantic ; Indian Ocean; South Pacific. 

8. State the situation of the four largest cities of 
Europe; of Asia. 

9. How does the Chinese Empire compare in size 
and population with the United States? With the 
Empire of Japan? 

10, What are the physical characteristics and pe- 
culiar animals of Australia? 

11, In what part of the world is produced the 
greatest amount of wheat? Coffee? Tea? Sugar? 
Cotton ? 

12. Locate the ten Zading manufacturing cities in 
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the world, and tell what articles are manufactured in 
each. 

13. Name the highest mountain and longest river - 
of each of the Grand Divisions. 

14. What articles are exported from Africa? In- 
dia? Ireland? 

15. Is the Sahara a table-land or plain? Why has 
it no rain? 

16. What causes the summer winds in San Fran- 
cisco ? 

17. What influence have mountains on the climate 
of acountry? Why have some localities so much 
rain and others so little ? 

18. Why are the nights longer in winter than in 
summer? What is the length of the night at the 
Poles ? 

Ig. State the cause and direction of the Trade 
Winds. 

20. Which Grand Division contains the greatest 
population? which the least ? 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
Ten Questions—Five Credits Each. 
Norg—One credit off for each misspelled word. 
1. Who discovered the Mississippi River? St. 
Lawrence?’ Orinoco? Pacific Ocean? California? 
2. Name a settlement made by the Dutch; the 
French; the English. When and by whom was St. 
Augustine settled ? 

3. How were the American Colonies governed be- 
fore the adoption of the Constitution? In which.of 
the States was held the first representative Assembly 
ever convened in America? 

4 In what way did the early “ Navigation Acts” 
cripple the trade of New England ? 

5. State the origin and the result of the French 
and Indian war, War of 1812. 

6. How did California come into the possession 
of the United States ? 

7. Name a battle of the Revolution in which each 
of the following commanders was engaged: Wash- 
ington, Clinton, Burgoyne, Gates, Cornwallis, 

8. In what way, in the history of our®ountry, did 
the following persons distinguish themselves: 
Alexander Hamilton, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
Franklin? What were the explorations of Lewis 
and Clarke ? 

g. What trouble did the United States have with 
Tripoli? About how many men were engaged in the 
war of Secession on the Union side? About how 
many killed ? 

1o. Name a battle in which Gen. Grant was en- 
gaged; Gen. Sherman; Gen. Meade; Gen. Lee; 
Admiral Farragut. In what State was each battle 
fought? What is about the amount of the National 
Debt of the United States ? 





GRAMMAR. 
Eight Questions—Ten Credits Each. 


I. What does a passive verb express? Whencan 
the verb “ zo de” be followed by the objective case ? 

2. Write the plural of the following nouns: 
shovelful, money, volley, ally. Name some nouns 
that do not change f into ves in the plural. Write 
opposite, gender of each of the following nouns: 
marquis, tutor, earl, sultan, damsel. 

3- What are the corresponsives of either, neither, 
whether, though? Parse the italicized words in the 
following : “ I would rather go than stay.” 
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4. Make sentences illustrating the use of “ that” 
as relative pronoun, conjunction, noun and adjective, 

5. Conjugate the verbs /e (to recline) and se¢ in 
the indicative mood, imperfect tense ; the verb /ay 
in the indicative mood, perfect tense. Give the par- 
ticiples of dear and sing. 

6. Parse the italicized words in the following 
sentences. ‘* He was noted for deinga good scholar.” 
“ They jeered him for being a pauper.” 

7. Correct the following sentences and give the 
reasons for the corrections, ‘‘ Between you and I, I 
intended to have gone,” ‘‘ Every one should judge 
of their own feelings in those kind of matters,” 
“ Will I write this exercise, or shall you?” Write 
a correct answer to the last, using the same verbs. 

8. Define a sentence; a complex sentence; a 
compound sentence, How may the infinitive be 
used in a sentence ? 

Twenty Credits. 
A man he was, to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change, his place ; 
Unskillful he to fawn or seek for power, 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour— 
Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 

Parse ** man,” “‘ dear,” and “ passing.” Analyze 
the first line. Parse “ rick,” “ unskillful,” “ seek,” 
* fashioned.” Analyze the last two lines, What 
does the element “ By doctrines” limit? Parse 
** bent.” 


, 





ARITHMETIC. 
Fifteen Questions—Six Credits Each, 


Nore.—No credits unless the exact answer is obtained, and 
no credits for any answer, unless the operation by which it was 
obtained is placed upon the paper. Separate each example by 
ahorizontal space across the sheet: use all the paper needed: 
do not crowd the work, and make your figures large and legi- 
ble. Extra credits not exceeding 5 may beadded for neat work, 
as s credits may be deducted for corelen and slovenly opera- 

I. Extract the cubic root of 187149248. 

2. If a steamer sails due east for 4 days at the rate 
of 240 miles a day, and then due north for 3 days at 
225 miles a day, how far willshe be from the starting 
point ? 

3. What is the sum of a series of 10 terms, of 
which 81 is the first term, and 36 the last ? 

4. What is the area of a triangular piece of land 
the base of which is 20 chains and the altitude ro 
chains? 

5. What is the cost of goods on which I gain 12 
per cent. by selling for $2,700? 

6. A fruit peddler bought oranges at the rate of 4 
for a bit and sold them at the rate of 3 forabit. He 
made a profit on the whole lot of $25. What per 
cent. did he make on his capital, and how many 
oranges did he buy ? 

7. \% is what per cent. of the product of 2 by .2? 

8. Divide 5-7 by 2% and give an analytical reason 
for the method. 

9. John Doe hires of Richard Roe $2,500, payable 
on demand after one year, at 10 per cent. a year, 
Feb. 19,1869, July 25, 1870, John Doe pays $1,500; 
Dec. 10, 1872, $250. Put this transaction into the 
form of a note, with indorsements, and find the 
amount due May 16th, 1872, according to the U. S. 
Rule, 

10. A merchant received $1,000 from the Bank of 
California, for 90 days, at 14% per cent. a month ; for 
what amount must he give his note? 
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11. Find the sum, difference and product of 1,044 
and .0002 and the quotient of the last number divided 
by the first. 

12. Sum, difference, product and quotient of 15 
and 2 7-12. 

13. Divide 5 sq. mi. 20 acres, 5 sq. ch, 10 poles, 
50 sq. links, by 2 sq. mi. 330 acres, 2 sq. ch. g poles, 
25 sq. links. 

14. What will it cost to grade a city lot by remov- 
ing a mass of sand 5% feet deep, the lot being 137% 
feet square :—contract price for grading being 113 
cents per cubic yard. 

15. Multiply 4 £. gs. 11d. 3 far. by 4; subtract 
from the product, 75s.; take 1-7 of the remainder, 
and divide that Quotient by 4s, 6d. 

16, (10 credits). How much will it cost to enclose 
a square township of land with a fence costing $2.25 
arod? What will be the exact length in miles, rods, 
feet and inches, of a fence running from one corner 
to the corner diagonally opposite? 


COMPOSITION. 

One credit deducted for each misspelled word, one 
for each instance of wrong punctuation. One, for 
omission or misplacement of capitals, one for each 
omission of a period after abbreviations, in addition 


| to other checks for badly constructed sentences, style, 


matter, etc. Put into prose sentences the following 
stanzas : 
THE BRAVE AT HOME, 
1. The maid who binds her warrior’s sash, 
And smiling, all her pain dissembles, 
The while beneath the drooping lash, 
One starry tear-drop hangs and trembles, 
Though Heaven alone records the tear, 
And fame shall never know her story, 
Her heart has shed a drop as dear 
As ever dewed the field of glory! 


2. The wife who girds her husband’s sword, 
* Mid little ones who weep and wonder, 
And bravely speaks the cheering word, 
What though her heart be rent asunder ; 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 
The bolts of war around him rattle,— 
Has shed as sacred blood as e’er 
Was poured upon the field of battle ! 

2. The examiner will read from Swinton’s Con- 
densed U. 8. History, page 298, the 17th, 18th and 
Igth paragraphs, and require an abstract to be written 
from memory. 

3. Address a letter to John Smith, District Clerk 
of Timbuctoo District, Cal., applying for a position 
as teacher. State your grade of certificate, your ex- 
perience, and the terms on which you will take the 
school, 

[See June No. for Completion of List.] 
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CIRCULAR FUNCTIONS. 
E. SCHNEIDER, A. M. 

eae of the results obtained from my investiga- 

tions of the nature and properties of circular 

functions, have led me to think that the roots of all 

equations of the higher order do probably express 

the length of chords inscribed in a circle whose 

radius depends upon the nature of the equations 

themselves. I propose, in this article, to give my 
reasons for this supposition. 

The following is an equation, expressing the rela- 
tion to one another of certain chords inscribed in a 
circle whose ;radius is unity: x3—3x——1I. Any 
one, having a sufficient knowledge of the higher 
equations, can readily see that this equation has two 
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roots. The one root is equal to the chord of an arc 
of 20 degrees; the other is equal to the chord of an 
arc of Ioo degrees inscribed in a circle whose 
radius is unity. And these roots are of such a 
nature, that the cube of each subtracted from three 
times itself gives the same result, each result being 
equalto 1. That is 
3X (.347296355333+)—(-347296355333+)3=I. 
3X (1.5320888386237-+ )—(1.532088886237-+ )3—1. 
If we put )/3 in the second member of this equation 
instead of 1, we have the following, x3 — 3x = — 7/3 
This equation has also two roots, one being equal to 
the chord of an arc of 40 degrees, and the other 
equal to the chord of an arc of 80 degrees. The 
cube of each root of this equation, subtracted from 
three times itself, gives also the same result, which, 
in this case is 1/3. That is 
3 X (.68404028665 1 -+- )— (.684040286651+-)3= 7/3 
3X (1.285575219373-+)—(1.285575219373+ )3=/ 3 
Now let us take the equation x4—4x2——a2, Sub- 
stitute in the place of a the expression .68404028665 1 +- 
which is equal to the chord of an arc of 40 degrees. 
We will then get one value of x equal to the chord of 
an arc of 20 degrees, and another equal to the chord 
of an arc 160 degrees. These two values of x are so re- 
lated to each other that the fourth power of each, 
subtracted from four times its square will give the 
square of the quantity substituted in the place of a. 
That is 
4 X (.347296355333 + )? — (.347296355333 + )* = 
(.684040286651 -+-)2. 
4X (1.969615506024 +-)?—(1.969615 506024 +-)# = 
(.684040286651 -+-)2. 
One more example. What quantity is that whose 
square root added to itself equals 1? The following 
is the equation of this problem: x+)/x= 1. 


The two values of x of this equation are = 5 V5 

3 1 ° 
and 5+ 3V5- The first value of x is equal to one 
side of a pentagon inscribed in a circle whose radius 
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is equal to ov 55 ; the second is equal to the sum 


of 2 plus one side of a decagon inscribed in a circle 
whose radius is unity. 

The square raot of the first value of x is equal to 
% V5— 4%, which expresses the length of one side 
of a decagon inscribed in a circle whose radius is 
unity. The square root of the second value of x is 
equal to — ¥% )/5— %, which expresses negatively 
the length of the radius of a circle in which one side 
of the decagon is unity. Adding the square root of 
each value of x to the value of x itself, we get 1. 

er 1 1 We 
That is Oost vS—3 = 1 and : +37Y5+— 
3 V5; —1, These same values when numerical’ 
stated give the following : 

( 38196601125010) + /38196601125010 =! 
(2.61803398874989 +) —  2.61803398874989 = I. 

The roots of each one of the three equations just 
given, though expressing quantities of different mag- 
nitudes, or lines of different lengths, do nevertheless 
produce the same results when certain operations are 
performed on them. This isa remarkable property 
of the roots of the higher equations, I am inclined 
to think that this property belongs only to lines in- 
scribed in the circle, and that therefore the roots of 
all such equations express the length of chords in- 
scribed in circles whose radii are determined by the 
nature of the equations themselves. 

To establish this beyond any doubt, and with that 
certainty which must be the result of all mathemati- 
cal demonstrations properly made, it will be neces- 
sary to take any equation, subject it toa thorough 
analysis, and find results similar to those proved to 
exist in regard to the equations presented in this 
article. Here is a field that affords plenty of material 
for amusement as well as instruction. I invite all 
interested in this subject, to unite with me in making 
this investigation. 
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LANCASTER, MAY, 1873. 


J, P. WICKERSHAM. 00 J. P. M’CASKEY, 


HINKING readers of the JouRNAL 
will be pleased to find in this number 
another article on Technical Education, by 
Mr. Gilbert Butler. We make a few extracts 
from a letter we have received from him. 
The attention of superintendents needing 
help at their institutes the coming season, 
is called to what he says. He refers to 
Profs. Brooks and Allen. 


Would it meet your approval if I were to attend 
some, as many as possible, of your institutes and 
bring this matter before our teachers? I will gladly 











do so and take charge of geography and practical 
geometry at the same institutes, or I will assist in any 
exercises of an English education, with French, 
science and music (singing and instrumental). If 
we can only ensure a system of drawing as in the 
schools of Europe and Massachusetts, it will be a 
great step in the right «direction; but as long as we 
encourage this picture system of drawing the minds 
of the pupils will be the more poisoned against the 
true system. We have too much sham-drawing, too 
much sham-science, because, to too great an extent, 
we are in the hands of book agents There is no 
money in a reform such as we need, such as shall in- 
duce agents to undersell other agents. To the un- 
educated eye—and that is what we must at present 
appeal to, but not pamper—there is infinitely more at- 
traction in the profuse shading of castles, trees and 
moonlit scenes; but a system of legitimate drawing is 
a hard matter-of-fact system that must be understood 
to be appreciated. 


For THE SAKE of the few who understand 
and love higher mathematics, we publish 
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Mr. Schneider’s article on ‘‘ Circular Func- 
tions.’’ The following extract from a pri- 
vate letter will show the zeal and spirit with 
which he works: 

In regard to my article, headed Circular Functions, 
I would say that I consider it the most important 
in its results of any I have yet written, for I believe 
the matter of it will finally lead to a method of solv- 
ing all kinds of cubic equations, a difficulty which 
mathematicians have sought so long, but in vain, to 
overcome. It may be, however, that, like all men 
who over-estimate their own views, I inay be greatly 
mistaken. At any rate, you can act according to 
your own pleasure as to putting it in the JOURNAL. 

My labors are bringing me continually new results. 
I haye lately found, also, that the isosceles triangl<s, 
which arise in the construction of polygons, form 
very interesting objects of study. They constitute a 
geometrical series in each polygon, one side of one 
of these triangles being the ratio of the progression, 
The demonstration of some of these facts requires, 
however, a vast amount of labor. Last summer, 
during my long vacation, I wrote a demonstration 
which took four hours of hard work every day of 
the week, Sunday excepted, during a period of three 
months, So you may know that the law of pro 
duction has not changed in my case—namely, hard 
labor. 

Quite lately I have, however, been landed into a 
field I expected mever to reach, never intended to 
reach. It was nothing but the current on which my 
boat floats that brought me to this unexpected ground 
It may seem a high degree of presumption to say 
that I intend to put into a clearer light matters in re- 
gard to infinitesimals, than the reasonings of either 
Newton or Leibnitz did, but I will say it, I cannot 
help it, What is in nature is true, incontrovertably 
true, no matter who discovers the facts, 


THE Reading Zagle of March zoth con- 
tains an able address in opposition to com- 
pulsory education, by Prof. C. N. Farr, Jr., 
principal of the Commercial College of that 
place. Were it not for the crowded state 
of our columns, we would publish the ad- 
dress entire. To make extracts from it 
would be to weaken its force. If Prof. 
Farr will be kind enough to condense his 
argument into an article of the usual length 
for THE JoURNAL, we will be glad to publish 
it. Weare not sure that the very founda- 
tions of our free institutions are not in- 
volved in the settlement of this question ; 
so let the discussion go on. 


A CoMPaRIsON made between the smokers 
and non-smokers belonging to'the Polytechnic 
school of Paris, shows that the non-smokers 
take the highest rank in every grade. Fur- 
ther, it is found that the smokers lost grade 
constantly. In 1861 the Minister of 
Public Instruction accordingly issued a cir- 
cular forbidding the use of tobacco by 
pupils in the public schools. Smokers in 
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Is Ir not about time that those who talk 
about ‘‘ Compulsory Education’’ should de- 
fine clearly what they mean bythe term? For 
want of such a definition, much of what is 
said and written on the subject is exceed- 
ingly loose and vague. By ‘‘ Compulsory 
Education,’’ are we to understand forcing 
parents to send their children to school 
under the penalties of fine and imprison- 
ment? Or shall we apply the term to 
efforts made to gather into suitable homes 
and care for the children who have no 
parents or friends, or whose parents and 
friends neglect them? There isa wide differ- 
ence between the two kinds of compulsion. 
The aim of the first kind is to punish the 
parents ; the aim of the second kind is to 
rescue the children. If the first kind be in- 
sisted upon, its advocates ought to show 
tuat it can be enforced, and if enforced 
that it will cure the evil of non-attendance 
at school. Let theorizing be laid aside, and 
the discussion deal hereafter with the ques- 
tion in its practical bearings. For the sake 
of experiment, let those interested inquire 
each in his own township, town, ward or 
neighborhood what children do not attend 
school and why. Then let the remedy be 
applied, hypothecally,of fining and imprison- 
ing the parents and the results be measured. 
In no other way can it be seen how ill- 
adapted to the disease is the remedy pro- 
posed. We greatly desire that all advocates 
of ‘‘ Compulsory Education’’ should define 
the kind of compulsory education they 
mean, in order that their views may be sub- 
jected to the test of hard, practical facts. 
It is time this shooting ata distance, this 
artillery practice, should cease, and we 
should come at once to close quarters in the 
fight. 





Pror. Acassiz recently made a speech 
before the Legislative Committee on Educa- 
tion at Boston, in which he criticised with 
much severity the systems of education in 
this country, both common-school and col- 
legiate. His statements are somewhat one- 
sided and extravagant, but they contain 
matters worthy of careful consideration. 
We take an extract from the speech as it 
appears in the New York Z7ridune. 

Prof. Agassiz’s demand for a state appropriation 
for the benefit of the Cambridge Museum served as a 
text from which he drew a sermon, unpleasant but 
not untrue or unnecessary. He warmly expressed 
his disapproval of the existing system of popular edu- 
cation in America. Instead of using the rich and 
growing intellectual material of later years, he de- 





America should make a note of these facts, 





clared that our colleges teach chiefly the traditional 
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learning of the middle ages. ‘ Harvard,” said the 
fiery professor, “ is not a university ; it is only atolera- 
bly well-organized high-school.” Nor is even this 
learning, in his eyes, the best of its kind; it is merely 
the dregs of scholarship. He brought grammar as 
an example, referring to it as no longer a living mat- 
ter, but a reduction to formulas from which all the 
living spirit has fled. As for his darling, the natural 
sciences, he contemplates mournfully the want of 
thoroughness with which their phenomena are taught 
in the common schools. The fault, he asserts, is 
that of the teachers, who have no sort of thorough 
knowledge in this direction, and who cannot get it 
from the normal schcols, where instruction is given 
from text-books alone, and in the poorest possible 
manner, The schools of Massachusetts had sound 
censure from the good professor, and very much it 
must have astonished the authorities of that great 
State, who are incessantly ready to fold their hands 
and go to heaven when they think of their *- superior” 
school system. Owing to the misplaced confidence 
which they have in it, the professor thinks that it 
might be easier to push a new course of education in 
a new State than in New England. 


THe following paragraph is from the 
speech of Dr. F. A. P. Bernard, president 
of Columbia College, at the Tyndall ban- 
quet. 

I suppose, Mr. President, that at a very early 
period ot your life you may have devoted, like so 
many other juvenile citizens, a portion of your other- 
wise unemployed time to experiments in horticulture, 
In planting leguminous seeds you could not have 
failed to observe that the young plants came up with 
their cotyledons on their heads. If, in pondering 
this phenomenon, you arrived at the same conclusion 
that I did, you must have believed that nature had 
made a mistake, and so have pulled up your plants 
and replanted them upside down. Men and women 
are but children of a larger growth. They see the 
tender intellect shooting in iike manner, with the 
perceptive faculties all alive at top, and they too 
seem to think that nature has made a mistake, 
and so they treat the mind as the child treats 
his bean-plant, when he turns it upside down to 
make it grow better. They bury the promising 
young buds deep in a musty mould formed of the 
decay of centuries, under the delusion that out of 
such debris they may gather some wholesome nour- 
ishment, when we know all that they want is the 
light and warmth of the sun to stimuiate them, and 
the free air of heaven in which to unfold themselves. 
What heartless cruelty pursues the little child- 
martyr every day and all the day long, at home or at 
school alike; in this place, bidden to mind his look 
and not to look out ot the window—in that, told to 
hold his tongue and to remember that children must 
not ask questions! A lash from a whalebone switch 
upon the tender little fingers too eagerly outstretched 
could not sting more’ keenly, or be felt with a 
sharper sense ot wrong, than such arebuke coming 
across the no less eagerly extended tentacles of the 
dawning and inquiring intellect. 





Tue Forty-Second Congress adjourned on 
the fourth of March last, without doing 
much for education. The Educational 
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Fund bill, which provided that a considera- 
ble part of the proceeds of the public lands 
should be set apart for the purpose of aiding 
the struggling school systems of the im- 
poverished South seemed to meet with less 
consideration than it had done the preceding 
year. The bill granting a very large sum 
of money in aid of the agricultural colleges, 
after passing both houses was lost in some 
way between them in the conference com- 
mittee. We are not sure, however, that 
this is to be regretted if the money pro- 
posed to be appropriated can be secured for 
the broader, if not better purpose, of estab- 
lishing and strengthening public schools 
where none or none but feeble ones exist 
No action was taken as far as we know upon 
the bill to establish a National University, 
and it seems likely that a different kind of 
men must be found in Congress before such 
a project will receive even respectful con- 
sideration. The money voted to increase 
their own salaries, $1,500,000, would of it- 
selt have been a pretty good start for the 
foundation of a university. The Bureau of 
Education was in no wise strengthened, 
either in force or appropriations, by the 
Forty-Second Congress. Only 20,000 copies 
of its report were ordered to be 
printed, and this seems to have been done 
somewhat grudgingly. The salary of the 
Commissioner of Education was strangely 
overlooked in making the general increase 
for the heads of other bureaus. All this is 
wrong and unworthy the national Congress. 
Theoretically, no man will deny the im- 
portance of education; but more big, 
broad, far-seeing men must be sent to Con- 
gress before it will receive that practical 
recognition and support at the hands of the 
nation which it deserves. 


—® 


TRUANCY. 








THE EXAMPLE OF MANCHESTER, N. H. 


NDER the provisions of a city ordi- 
nance, David Thayer was appointed 


‘truant officer in Manchester, N. H., and 


served during the past year. The results 
are thus given in the late report of the city 
superintendent. 


Mr. Thayer accordingly has served as truant officer 
since the first of February last, and the value of his 
services can hardly be estimated. He has proved 
himself a fai*hful and efficient officer, has endeavored 
to act as a friend and advisor rather than a /error to 
the children. 

The exact number of children brought into school 
through his efforts cannot be stated, as many have 
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been found in the streets and at home who have been 
induced by a very little effort to attend some school, 
but their names have not been reported, as they could 
hardly be classed as truants. 

Some have been taken into the public schools, and 
some into the other schools in the city. It is safe to 
state that at least two hundred children have attended 
some public school, none of whom would have been 
enrolled in any school had it not been for the efforts 
of the officers. In many localities of the city, where, 
formerly, boys congregated, much to the annoyance 
of well-disposed persons, such boys cannot now be 
found. 

Frequently, families moving into the city have neg- 
lected to send their children to school for some weeks, 
sometimes for months; such children have been in- 
duced to attend school, while others enrolled in the 
schools have been compelled to attend more 
regularly. 

There has been an erroneous idea in the minds of 
many people in relation to the duties of a truant 
officer, some thinking it his duty to arrest and lock 
up every child found in the streets during school 
hours. It should be the duty of the officer to ascer- 
tain the whereabouts of children absenting them- 
selves from school, to ascertain their residences, and 
any facts having a bearing upon the case. Chil- 
dren found in the streets must be treated as other 
children; oftentimes, the parents can be interested in 
the matter and much accomplished without any 
serious disturbance. It is well for the officer to have 
an understanding with the parents in relation to the 
attendance of their children at school, for in this 
way many can be kept in school without much labor, 
whereas, if the parent is offended on account of 
the action of the officer, oftertimes the object is 
defeated, 

There are some children, however, who cannot be 
dealt with in this way, and these can be reached only 
by the strong arm of the law. 

Many of those found by the officer have been taken 
to school and have attended constantly, others have 
been taken to his office, where, they have promised 
to attend regularly, some have been brought before 
the police court, but dismissed, as they promised to 
attend school, while a few have been sentenced to 
the Reform School. 

The working of the law for the past year must be 
gratifying to all interested in the education of youth 
in this place, and we may confidently expect that 
with a vigorous effort for the coming year many more 
will be brought within the influence of our schools, 
and the benefits of the schools extended to all 

classes. 


> 


NORMAL SCHOOLS QUESTIONED. 








N a recent meeting of an educational 

character in New York city, at which 
President Hunter of the Normal College, 
presided, Rev. Dr. Crosby, President of 
the University of New York, questioned the 
right of the State in the establishment of 
Normal schools in the following argument : 


MR. PRESIDENT, What argument will allow the 
State to prepare teachers that will not allow it to pre- 
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pare lawyers, or doctors, or printers, or milliners ? 
These are all money-making occupations. Why 
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does the State select one? Why not have a nor- 
mal medicai college a normal dress-making college, 
and a normal shoe-making college? I do not see 
why, on the principle of your Normal College, we 
should not pay taxes for fifty more normal colleges, 
to complete the system, This helping one class of 
our citizens to make money is rather hard on the 
rest. You certainly cannot be afraid that, unless 
you educate teachers in your Normal College, you 
will have none in the public schools. You would 
not in this way ignore the thousand educational in- 
stitutions of the land. 

This is the old argument against Normal 
schools put ina new and more pointed form. 
We have not seen the reply of President 
Hunter. We presume it was a complete an- 
swer, but had we been there we would have 
replied that it is proper for the State to prepare 
teachers, and not lawyers, doctors, dress- 
makers and milliners, because the State has 
established and carries on a system of schools, 
for which it needs teachers, whereas it has 
nothing to do with the practice of law, 
medicine, dress-making or millinery. If a 
State undertakes to establish and support a 
system of public schools, it is its duty to 
make them as good as possible, and it has 
never been found possible, in this country or 
in any other, to have good schools without 
preparing teachers to manage them. A 
State must, therefore, either abandon the 
work of public instruction or provide Nor- 
mal schools for the training of teachers. If 
the time should ever come when one of our 
States should take upon itself the task of 
curing the sick, conducting lawsuits, print- 
ing books, or making dresses for the peo- 
ple, then most certainly it would be good 
policy to prepare doctors, lawyers, printers 
and dress-makers; and the same principle 
applies to all other avocations. No fur- 
ther answer is needed on this point. 

But the Doctor had a deeper meaning in 
his remarks that cannot be so easily an- 
swered, although it seems very strange that 
a man of his learning should at this day en- 
tertain such sentiments. What he really 
means is that /eachers need no special prepara- 
tion for their work, and that therefore Nor- 
mal schools are unnecessary. ‘‘ You cer- 
tainly cannot,’’ he says, ‘‘ be afraid that un- 
less you educate teachers in your Normal 
College, you will have none in your schools. 
You would not in that way ignore the 
thousand educational institutions of the 
land.’’ In other words, Dr. Crosby holds 
that teaching is not a profession, is not a 
science to be learned or an art to be speci- 
ally prepared for ; that knowing a branch of 
knowledge and knowing how to teach it are 
one and the same thing ; that no profitable 
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result comes to young teachers from the best 
directed efforts to instruct them in the work 
of managing schools and training children. 
Are Dr. Crosby and those who think with 
him really of the opinion that there is no 
science of education? ‘That the mind is 
developed and cultivated without conform- 
ing to any discoverable laws? ‘That while 
the growing of vegetables and the fattening 
of cattle are processes that must be guided 
by the light of scientific principles, such 
principles may be entirely ignored in the ed- 
ucation of a human soul? ‘That the teach- 
ing and training of the young for usefulness 
in this world and for happiness in the world 
to come, is the only work under heaven in 
which guess-work can be safely relied upon? 
Our patience will scarcely bear to hear such 
doctrines advocated by an ignorant, un- 
thinking man; when advanced by a man 
standing at the head of a leading University, 
they excite indignation, for coming from 
such a source they either indicate willful 
blindness or narrow prejudice. Surely no 
man who has the capacity to know what 
science is can deny that there is a science 
of teaching ; and all who realize the dignity 
of man, the end of his being and the true 
worth of knowledge and discipline in form- 
ing the human character, can deny to that 
science the highest position in the catagory 
of the sciences. 

Teaching is a science, the principles of 
which may be taught and learned ; an art, 
skill in which may be best acquired under 
the advice and direction of a master; and, 
therefore, it is wise policy for States that 
establish systems of public education to 
plant Normal schools over the land in such 
numbers as may be necessary to provide a 
well-qualified teacher for every child. 


a 
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GOOD THINGS. 


FROM THE CHICAGO TEACHER. 
I, 

MONG the mistakes of young teachers are giving 

too long lessons, over-estimating the capacity of 
children, being impatient at children’s failures, not: 
directing pupils how to study, not dwelling long 
enough upon important and critical points, not illus- 
trating principles by copious examples, taking the 
word of children that they “ understood it,” think- 
ing that pupils should know a thing because they 
have heard it repeatedly, believing that learning a 
fact is equivalent to £owing it, giving questions in 
a written examination that it would fill a quire of 
cap paper to answer, telling too much and not ques- 
tioning enough, and not allowing pupils to do most 
of the reciting. 
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Il. 

WE should not be discouraged because children 
do not understand all we teach them as soon as the 
instruction is given. Knowledge in the brain is 
like yeast in dough—it requires time to leaven the 
whole loaf, and there are many circumstances and 
conditions to prevent the inert lump from rising. 
There is a mental inertia to overcome which gives thé 
intellectual machine al]l the more momentum when 
once set in motion. The force of ideas acquired 
years ago is constantly acting upon us. It is better 
that children should receive knowledge passively 
than not to receive it at all. Knowledge has a trick 
of becoming active in the brain. There are, how- 
ever, many honorable exceptions to this rule. School- 
ing, after all, is little more than breaking and fertil- 
izing the field. It is time and sunshine that ripen 
the growth, 


III 

IT is a question whether we are right in drifting 
away from the use of text-books. All we know 
worth knowing we have learned through our eyes. 
It is vastly easier to teach a child through his eyes 
than through his ears. In discarding text-books and 
depending upon the ingenuity and industry of the 
teacher, we are often calculating plus results from a 
minus quantity, Three-fourths of our teachers need 
the text-book for information, and four-fourths of 
them need it as aconstant reminder. It is a ques- 
tion, too, whether our text-books are not tuo much 
simplified, and often too easily graded. Everything 
is so clearly explained to scholars that they have no 
hills to climb, nor even level ground totravel, Their 
education is a sliding down hill in the posture of 
nerveless ease. First it was “ reading made easy ;” 
now it is everything made easy. The last thing out 
is an illustrated arithmetic. We do not admire alk 
old things, but we do look back with affection upon 
the hard old lessons and the hard old books, Better 
that teacher and pupil be “ both puzzled,” than that 
the latter be fed upon the intellectual spoon-victuals. 
which publishers are constantly mixing. It is on 
record that children have been able to suck and cry 
though born without cerebrum: or cerebellum, Our 
text-books are being made so easy that children can. 
think w.th their eyes and compute with their fingers.. 
Such books are for a generation. of ignorant teachers. 
and idiotic children, 

IV. 

IT seems to us that there is too much stress placed 
upon the plan of concrete illustration at the present 
time, Washington’s expression, ‘‘Measures, not men,” 
has done untold mischief in American politics ; and 
an idea of Herbert Spencer in his. work on educa- 
tion, is.likely to drive many of our teachers into what 
may be-called the concrete: mania Counting fingers: 
used. to. be a capital offense in numerical computa- 
tions; but by later advice we are to do little else 
than count fingers, We now must add with blocks, 
subtract by means of bean bags, multiply with tur- 
nips, and divide with yokes of oxen. After this it 
will not be correct to say 4 times 2 mules are 8 mules, 
unless we drive the mules, a span at a time, up the 
steps and into the school-room. Concrete illustration 
is very good, but abstract calculation is what we need 
in the longrun. It is well to know that 2 cats and 2 
cats are 4 cats, but better to know that 2 and 2 are 4, 
for, fortunately, the latter fact applies to something 
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besides cats. Concrete illustration is good occasion- 
ally to get an explanation off the “‘ dead point,” but 
abstract and generalized truth is the object of educa- 
tion. Civilized men differ from savages in being 
capable of abstract conception. The South Sea 
Islander has no word for, and no idea of, kindness, 
gratitude, or goodness. The concrete is the tree of 
life, but the abstract is the tee of knowledge, It is 
true that the concrete is the bridge which conveys us 
to the abstract, yet it is not necessary for the children 
of civilized people to add by means of sticks, and 
multiply with stones, as did their barbarian ancestors. 
We have derived a little capacity from the brain- 
work of our forefathers which ought to be recognized 
in methods of instruction. By all means let apples 
be divided to illustrate fractions, but only as a means 
to an end, and when the point is made clear let the 
pieces be devoured, that the mind may deal with its 
proper implement which is thought, giving gross 
material aids to the stomach. 


JHE PcHooL-R OOM, 


UNSHINE.-The teacher is not always sur- 

rounded by sunshine in the school-room. 
It isa phantom of hope to expect this. In the 
best managed school-room sunshine, dark- 
ness and shade alternate, and the same is 
true of every calling. The most efficient 
and successful in every vocation very often 
feel discouraged, dissatisfied with their work, 
and are strongly inclined to the belief that 
all these things are peculiar to their business 
only. 

While the above is true, it cannot be 
doubted that many of the troubles and trials 
met with in schools are there for some cause 
which can be removed, and that it is possi- 
ble to have the sunshine predominate to a 
very great degree. First of all, the teacher 
must be thoroughly fitted for his work—not 
only a good scholar, but a skillful teacher— 
deeply impressed with the consciousness of 
the great worth and dignity of his calling. 
No human being ever worked well in what 
he felt to be a worthless work. All work 
becomes ennobled or degraded by the spirit 
of the worker. One of the greatest ene- 
mies teachers have to contend with is 
monotony. ‘This is the great slug-worm of the 
teacher’s profession. This it is that makes 
the school a tread-mill. This it is that is 
wearing out teachers and making scholars 
hate the school-room as they would a prison. 
How long the hours! How wearisome the 
days, when teachers plod on in the same 
beaten paths. No wonder that many teach- 
ers, as we have known them to do, take 
their report books and count the days and 
hours ahead, up to the time when their term 
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will close, when they can say ‘dismissed ”’ 
for the last time. 

Teachers, seek variety in method. Take 
suggestions from every quarter, but think 
out your own plans. Read and acquaint 
yourself with the outside world, and avoid 
getting intoruts. If there is any place where 
there is room for variety, or a place where 
sunshine is needed and where it may be en- 
joyed, that place is the school-room. We 
sincerely pity all those teachers who have 
only one way to do everything—one way to 
ask a question, to hear a class, one tone of 
voice and one mode of punishment. With 
such crank-turning, no wonder that many 
teachers are worn out long before they reach 
the prime of life, and we piteously say of 
them: ‘*Careworn teacher ;’’ ‘* Taught 
school (turned the crank) too long ;’’ ‘‘ Not 
fit for anything else.’’ Let us have sun- 
shine in the school-room. H. 





Wuy Is Ir?—Ifasked the question, ‘‘Which 
of the common school branches receives the 
most attention in a great majority of our 
schools? which is the favored branch ?’’ 
we are ready to answer at once, Arithmetic. 
All the pupils that can read, and many be- 
fore they can read tolerably well, are study- 
ing mental and written arithmetic, and 
when the classes are called, they are found 
to be so large that there is hardly room to 
accommodate them. The proficiency which 
pupils have attained in this branch is truly 
wonderful. When the Superintendent 
comes, the arithmetic classes must be heard 
as a matter of course. It is highly compli- 
mentary to teachers who have been able to 
create such an interest in this branch, and 
we would not say one word against the im- 
portance of this study. We would only 
call the attention of teachers to the fact, 
that if they will examine their certificates 
they will find six other branches named 
there that are probably as useful as arithme- 
tic. May we ask what proportion of your 
pupils study grammar? How many study 
history? How does the advancement of 
your scholars in the branches first named 
compare with their proficiency in arithme- 
tic? You teach six hours a day. How 
much of this time is given to arithmetic? 
Have you not pupils who can work difficult 
problems in arithmetic, who are utterly un- 
able to write a half dozen lines of good 
English ? who cannot locate the principal 
cities in the United States, and who are en- 
tirely ignorant of the history of their own 
State? It is good in these days to be able 
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to “figure ’’ ‘well, but we have yet to learn 
that a common school education embraces 
‘‘ only this and nothing more.’’ Why is 
it? H. 





NotHins New UNDER THE SUN,—Sometimes a 
current in the vast ocean will sink, and, after travers- 
ing an entire zone, will appear again upon the sur- 
face. So, too, a classic expression of Xenophon, 
“ Went for him,’”’ written more than two thousand 
years ago, turns up in an unaccountable manner in 
our day as slang, is seized by Bret Harte for his 
‘“‘ Heathen Chinee,” and made to set a continent in 
a roar, in the well known line: 

And he went for that heathen Chinee. 

In Book I., chap, viii, of his “ Anabasis,” Xeno- 
phon, describing the battle of Cunaxa and speaking 
of Cyrus, says: ‘‘He sees the king and the crowd 
about him, and immediately he could no longer con- 
tain himself, but saying, ‘1 see my man,’ he went for 
him’’—ieto éx’ avtov. ‘The active, cultivated Greeks 
and the energetic Americans, having perhaps the 
same characteristics, have used the same form of ex- 
pression to represent the same thing, although two 
thousand years and a world of history are between 
them, FULTON PHILLIPS. 

S. W. Normal School, 





SCHOOL-ROOM AESTHETICS.—AIl teaching does 
not come from books. This is an axiom among 
teachers. It isthen of the greatest importance that 
the surroundings of pupils should be of such a 
character as to exert a healthful influence upon the 
minds which are brought in daily contact with them. 
In cities and large towns it is an easy matter to procuré 
any article ot school furniture; but in country 
schools, teachers are thrown upon their own re 
sources. ‘ Cleanliness,’’ says an old English divine, 
“is next to godliness ;” and a bucket or two of 
soap-suds and a little whitewash will produce a great 
change in the school-room. Some flowers tasteiully 
arranged, and clean, curtained windows, add greatly 
to the cheerfulness of the school-room. Any car- 
penter can make a set of book-shelves. They may 
easily be strung and then hung in a corner of the 
school-room where they will be convenient to hold 
such miscellaneous printed matter asthe teacher may 
have, and the scholars will be encouraged to collect 
books. In this way a miniature library may be 
formed at a trifling expense. Great results are slow 
in working out, but events apparently insignificant 
may aid in producingthem. ‘lhusa pleasant school- 
room may develop in the right direction some 
character which will be potent for good in that 
unseen future which the deeds of the present are 
daily moulding. E. MCV. MOORE. 


TEACHING THE ALPHABET, 





A writer in the Massachusetts Teacher 
makes the following practical suggestions in 
regard to teaching the alphabet : 

Teach the child, first, a few of the most commonly 
used letters, with which words familiar to the little 
folks may be made, Printers tell us that “e”’ is the 
most used, and “a” nearly as much, Let us first 
give’ them’ these: When they aré mastered, add 
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another, as “m,” with which “‘a” will make “ma” 
and ‘“‘mamma,” and with “e” will make “me.” 
Now add “ n” perhaps, making “man” and “ men,” 
«“p” may now be added, giving “ pan, papa, map, 
and pen.” Five letters have now been learned and 
eight words, and no small advantage will be gained 
from the fact that the use of letters—a great mystery, 
no doubt, to their little minds—has been immedi- 
ately illustrated, Quite likely they will be eager to 
learn more letters so that they may make other 
words, and in this way, by gradual and pleasant 
steps, not only the whole alphabet will have been 
acquired, but considerable progress will have been 
made in the reading of easy words and short sen. 
tenges, which is often, if not usually, deferred until 
twenty-six letters have been fully committed—a task 
more difficult, doubtiess, to a chi/d (think of it) 
than it would be to ws to master either of the alpha- 
bets with which the closing pages of ‘* Webster’s 
Unabridged”’ are illustrated, 

Enough has now been said, probably, to give an 
idea of the method proposed. Successful teaching, 
by this or any other, will require study and thought 
on the part of the teacher. The letters and words 
mentioned above may not be the best that could be 
chosen; and, at the most, they indicate only the 
beginning of a work which the teacher herself must 
develop, elaborate, and put into practice, But if she 
is earnest in her labors, if she desires to be in the 
truest sense ‘a good teacher,” she will find in this 
very preparation of the work for her little charge, 
and in the satisfaction which will come from seeing 
them enjoying it, a reward for herself which a mere 
mechanical humdrum teaching, without preparation, 
never gives. For even Primary school teaching 
needs forethought and preparation to make it most 
pleasant and profitable to the scholars, and these, 
moreover, make it much less irksome to the teacher, 

A few words upon the manner of teaching the 
separate letters may not be out of place. A good 
way is to put upon the blackboard (a grand essential 
in the school-room) the letter to be learned. Let 
several of the class repeat its name (or sound, if pre- 
ferred), Now cover a space on the board as large 
as a handkerchief, perhaps, with letters put on pro- 
miscuously, including an abundant sprinkling of the 
one in question, which retains its place also at the 
top of the board. This done, let any one who can 
step to the board, and draw a line through one of 
them, telling its name at the same time. Now 
another scholar and another, iill the letters like the 
original one have all been marked, Repeat the 
exercise. Let a few try to make the letter on the 
board; do this constantly with each new letter, 
including those learned before. The children will 
enjoy it and will retain them well in their minds. 
Or have a box of cards, each bearing a letter, and let 
them pick out of the box the letters placed on the 
board. After the exercise, let them cover one side 
of their slates with the letters and little words ‘just 
taught. — 


y~ 
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Jorics OF THE Montn. 


HE neighboring State of New Jersey 
has made wonderful progress in her 
school affairs since the passage of the free 
school law of 1871. Some'of the most im- 
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portant features of this law are the power it 
gives to levy and collect a general two-mill 
tax on all the property of the State, and 
the provisions requiring the election of 
county superintendents, the keeping of the 
schools open at least mime months in the 
year and the taking of a yearly school cen- 
sus of the children in the State of school 
age. ‘These provisions of law, in connec- 
tion with the State Normal School, have 
brought New Jersey to the front rank in the 
common school work. In the length of 
her school term she is far ahead of Pennsyl- 
vania. The large State school fund, arising 
from the two-mill tax, enables her to out- 
strip us in this particular. This fund the 
past year amounted to $1,168,803.08; in 
this State the same rate of tax would yield, 
probably, $5,000,000. If we had such an 
amount to distribute among our school dis- 
tricts, they would no doubt gladly keep 
their schools open as long as they are kept 
open in New Jersey. Our plan, better than 
that of New Jersey in some respects, as time 
will show, is to support our schools mainly 
by local taxation, and the people. of many 
districts are not yet ready of their own ac 

cord, unaided, to keep their schools open 
nine or ten months in a year. 

From the late report of the State Superin- 
tendent of New Jersey we extract the fol- 
lowing facts concerning her schools: Total 
amount raised for all school purposes, 
$2,263,070.30; total value of school prop- 
erty in the State, $4,966,788.co; whole 
number of children between 5 and 18 years 
of age, 279,149 ; number who attended pub- 
lic schools, 178,826 ; number who attended 
private schools, 35,305 ;’ number who at- 
tended no school, 63,330; average time the 
schools were kept open, 9 months and 10 
days; number of teachers, 3,070 ; average 
salary of male teachers per month, $62.11 ; 
average salary of female teachers per month, 
$34.66; cost per pupil on average attend- 
ance, $16.29 ; cost per pupil on whole num- 
ber of children, $5.88; number of visits 
made to schools by county superintendents, 
31456. 

There are many valuable suggestions in 
the report of Superintendent Apgar ; but we 
desire to call special attention to what he 
says on 





THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


It is thought by many that a teacher with but the 
most ordinary qualifications is capable of taking 
charge and successfully managing a primary school. 
Trustees are too often satisfied with teachers possessing 
but limited attainments, and no experience, and are 
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the most rudimentary branches—such as spelling, 
reading, writing and perhaps a little of arithmetic— 
are studied in their school. Teachers themselves 
sometimes complain because they are required to pass 
an examination in geography and grammar before 
they can secure a license to teach a school where per- 
haps neither of these brancues is pursued, They 
suppose that, as the instruction to be imparted, is the 
most simple and rudimentary, so they need but the 
most simple and rudimentary qualifications to fit 
them for their work. 

It requires but little argument to show that the 
reasoning upon which this idea is based is false, and 
the legitimate results pernicious. At no period ina 
child’s course of educational training does he need 
so much help from his teacher as when he first com- 
mences going to school. Then the foundations of 
his education are to be laid, and much of his future 
success will depend upon the skill and thoroughness 
with which this part of the work is done. The advanced 
pupil has acquired habits of personal application; he 
has learned to think and to investigate for himself; 
his text-book affords him much of the assistance he 
needs. 


PITTSBURGH. 





O city in the whole country has prob- 
ably made more progress in school 
affairs during the past half a dozen years 
than the city of Pittsburgh. From a state of 
almost lethargy on the subject of popular edu- 
cation, she has aroused herself into vigorous 
life. Among the notable things she has done 
within the time mentioned, are the building 
of sixteen new school-houses, most of them 
large and costly structuresat a cost of nearly 
$1,000,000; the election of a City Superin- 
tendent who now receives a salary of $3,000 
per annum; more complete organization of 
the High School, and the erection of a 
building for it, the finest school-house in 
Pennsylvania, and scarcely equaled by any 
in the country ; the establishment of a Nor- 
mal Department for the training of teachers 
for the public schools of the city ; the open- 
ing of a free school for mute children, under 
the direction of the Board of Control, to- 
gether with many improvements in the or- 
ganization of the schools, in the course of 
study and in the qualifications of the teachers. 
For some details respecting the school af- 
fairs of Pittsburgh during the past year, we 
are indebted to the Fourth Annual Report 
of the Public Schools, prepared by Superin- 
tendent Luckey, and just received. 

The total enrollment of pupils for the 
year was 14,073; the average monthly en- 
rollment, 9,220; the average daily attend- 
ance, 7,683; the cost of educating each pu- 
pil enrolled was $20.27; total receipts for 
the year, $674,613.41, and expenditures the 
same, with a bonded indebtedness of $604, 
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o62.70; number of pupils in the High 
School, 436; males, 202; females, 234; 
number of pupils in Normal Department, 83, 
all females; number of pupils in Mute 
school, 34; boys, 17, girls, 17 ; number of 
pupils in the evening schools, 1,521 ; boys, 


1,247, girls, 274. 
_ The Superintendent speaks as follows of 
the 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

The new high school building is admirably adapted 
to our wants. It contains twelve recitation rooms, 
twenty-four by thirty feet each, lighted by five large 
windows, and containing plenty of blackboard sur- 
face, seats and desks of the most approved pattern, 
and ante rooms or wardrobes for clothing and books. 
It also contains a lecture-room, thirty by thirty-two 
feet, with raised seats for the pupils, each seat com- 
manding a view of all parts of the lecture-table. 
The lecture table is provided with gas, and with a 
large pneumatic trough, which can be filled with hot 
or cold water at a moment’s notice. At each end of 
the table is a door opening into an apparatus-room— 
the one for the chemical and the other for the 
physical apparatus. The writing and drawing-room 
is twenty-four by thirty feet, and furnished with ap- 
propriate seats and desks. The library-room is large 
and well lighted, with cases on three sides for books 
and geological specimens. The large hall in the 
third story will seat one thousand persons, The 
stage is fifleen by thirty-two feet, provided with a 
proscenium drop-curtain, foot-lights, etc, The build- 
ing also contains wash-rooms on each floor, and 
rooms for the superintendent of public instruction, 
the secretary of the central board, and the janitor. 
In taking possession of a building so well adapted to 
high school purposes, some changes, it seems to me, 
might profitably be made in our course of study, and 
in the arrangement of its departments. In the 
academical department the standard of admission is 
too low. Studies-which properly belong to the dis- 
trict schools, and which should be finished there, are 
finished the first year in the high school, thereby 
crowding out some of the higher studies prescribed 
for this institution, Proper action by the central 
board of education would remedy this, and also 
materially advance the efficiency of the district 
schools. Large additions should be made to the 
present meager collection of chemical and philo- 
sophical apparatus, and illustrations should be pro- 
cured for the classes in physiology, geology and 
zoology. Models and studies are also necessary for 
the drawing classes, A city as largely dependent on 
the physical sciences as Pittsburgh is, should have 
ample opportunities for pursuing these studies, The 
library, though small, is composed of standard works. 
It should be many times its present size. 

What he says of some other parts of their 
school machinery will be of general in- 
terest. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 


This school is doing excellent work, and, although 
it has been in existence but little over four years, its 
graduates are found in many of the schools of the 
city, and are among ihe best members of our teaching 
corps. For three years after its organization, it had 
no separate corps of teachers, its classes being taught 
in turn by the regular teachers of the academic 
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department ; but on the removal of the high school to 
its present quarters, the normal school was organized 
into a separate department, and placed in charge of 
two teachers, who were elected with special refer- 
ence to their ability as normal instructors. 

Its condition at present is very satisfactory. The 
course of study embraces a thorough review of the 
common school branches, including the best methods 
of teaching each particular subject, During the last 
year of the course, a series of lectures is given by the 
high school professors in the different departments of 
natural sciences. Considerable attention is also 
given to drawing, music, calisthenics and school 
government 

The demand for teachers has been so great during 
the last few years that most of the pupils were called 
into active work before they had finished their course 
of study; and, unless some inducements are offered 
to them to remain until they have graduated, this 
practice will continue,'and the efficiency of the school 
will be greatly impaired. To remedy this evil, I 
would respectfully suggest that the present schedule 
of salaries be so amended as to give to graduates of 
the normal school the highest wages paid in the 
department in which they may be employed. 

The training school, which is an important ad- 
junct of the norma! school, has done its work well 
during the year, although its location is not by ary 
means the best that could be desired, It occupies 
two rooms in the Soho school building, in the Oak- 
land district, and forms part of the graded ‘system of 
the school. The members of the Oakland board 
have done their part well in furnishing suitable and 
convenient rooms, and in placing the school in charge 
of a teacher of ability and experience. The principal, 
Mr. J. P. Andrews, has very freely given his influence 
and time in furthering the interests of the school, 
but its great distance from the normal school hinders 
that convenient intercourse which should at all times 
exist between the teachers of the two schools. Its 
efficiency would be greatly increased if it could be 
moved into rooms in the immediate vicinity of the 
normal school, 

MUTE SCHOOL. 


About forty pupils have received instruction in this 
school during the year; the cost per pupil was, of 
course, greater than in the other schools of the city, 
as the teachers had to give more individual instruc- 
tions than in the district schools, and, consequently, 
fewer pupils could be instructed by one teacher. 
The great amount of territory covered by the city 
makes it impossible for all of these unfortunate chil- 
dren to attend the Central School now established; 
and I would respectfully suggest that branch schools 
be established in some of the outer districts of the 
city. But little is gained by requiring the children to 
attend one school, as they cannot be graded to any 
great advantage, The average monthly enrollment 
for the year was as follows: Boys, 17;° girls, 17; 
total, 34. The cost per pupil on the number entered 
was $26.56; on the average monthly enrollment, 
$38.27; onthe average daily attendance, $48.19. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The first educational meeting of the teachers of 
Allegheny county was was held in the city of Pitts- 
burgh, on October 6th, 1850. Annual and stated 
meetings were regularly held by the teachers of the 
city of Pittsburgh, and Allegheny county, jointly, 
from that date until 1868. In 1867, the legislature 
legalized the holding of Teachers’ Institutes in the 
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several counties of the State, and authorized the 
county commissioners of each county to make an 
annual appropriation of money not exceeding $200, | 
for their support. In 1868, the city of Pittsburgh was 
made an independent Institute District, entitled to 
the same annual appropriation as the several coun- 
ties Under this law, the Pittsburgh Teachers’ Insti 
tute was organized August 22d 1869, and since that 
time has held four stated and one annual meeting 
each year. The evening sessions are devoted to 
lectures on general educational subjects, while the 
day sessions are devoted exclusively to the discus- 
sion of the different methods of imparting instruc- 
tion, and class exercises. 


2 
> 


PERSONAL, 





Pror. SELDON J. Corrin has been elected 
to the chair of Matheinatics and Astronomy 
at Lafayette College, left vacant by the death 
of his father, James H. Coffin, LL.D. 


Wo. H. SHELLEY, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, York, is the only Pennsylvania 
teacher who, as far as we have heard, will 
find time to visit Europe the present sum- 
mer. Mr. Shelley will spend some days at 
the great Exposition at Vienna, but he con- 
templates making in addition quite an ex- 
tensive tour through several of the most in- 
teresting countries of the Old World. He 
has promised one or more letters to THE 
JOURNAL. 


Dr. Wo. A. CHANDLER has resigned his 
position as principal of the West Chester 
State Normal School. ‘The school is at pre- 
sent in charge of George L. Maris, Esq., 
the late efficient county superintendent of 
Chester county, and is doing remarkably 
well. 


Pror. Cuas, H. VERRILL has resigned his | 


position as principal of the State Normal 
School at Mansfield, to take effect at the 
end of the present term. A successor has 
not been named. We hope Pennsylvania 
will not lose the services of Prof. Verrill. 


H. D. Persons, late, and for a number of 
years, county superintendent of Crawford 
county, is now professor in the normal de- 
partment of Buchtel College, Akron, Ohio. 
In a letter just received from him he states 
that he has not lost his interest in the school 
affairs of the old Keystone. 


Rev. A. R. Horne, principal of the State 
Normal School at Kutztown, has published 
in tract form his views on ‘‘ German in our 
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Public Schools,’’ They are presented ina 
sprightly style, and are in the main sound. 
We intend to publish extracts. 


- - —_—_ g@_—_______——- 


PaitTuaRY. 


JONATHAN GAUSE. 

_ )-DAY, the very hour we write, our old teacher, 

the man to whom we feel most deeply in- 
debted for the light of knowledge and the guidance 
of early training, is borne to his long home at the ripe 
old age of 87 years. Jonathan Gause was no ordi- 
nary man, and no ordinary teacher. We would like 
to speak at length of him here, A flood of recollec- 
tions crowd our memory and seek expression. But 
the pressure of the duties of the hour forbids us doing 
more to-day than to stand by his open grave, drop- 
ping some tears of sorrow and saying ‘‘ peace.” 
Another occasion and soon we will add our parting 
word and read a lesson from his life. Meantime we 
add a short biographical sketch from the P4ila. 
Press of Friday, April 11th. 

‘* Tonathan Gause, a veteranteacher and a minister 
of the Society of Friends, died near the village of 
Marshalton, Chester county, on Wednesday morning 
at 6 o’clock. Mr, Gause was a native of Chester 
county by birth, and has resided within the county 
nearly all his life. He was born in the year 1786, 
After receiving an excellent education himself, he 
entered, in 1815, upon the profession to which his 
temperament and training alike inclined him, the 
education of youth, in which he was eminently suc- 
cessful, and in the practice of which he continued for 
nearly sixty-five years. During this long period he 
presided at various times over the old West Chester 
Academy, the Unionville Academy, and the Green- 
wood Dell Boarding School, on the Brandywine, 
His students have been from all parts of the Union 
and also from France, Spain and Cuba. Many of 
them are now occupying prominent positions in law, 
letters and medicine. Amongst the Pennsylvanians 
may be mentioned Hon, J. P. Wickersham, State 
Superintendent of Common Schools; Bayard Taylor, 
Hon. John Hickman, Hon. Washington Townsend, 
Dr, O. B. Gause and Dr. George Smith, of Darby. 
Until a few weeks since his health has been excel- 
lent, and despite his age he has regularly attended 


| the meetings of the religious society of which he 


was a member. His funeral will take place to- 
morrow morning at I1 o'clock, from the residence of 
his daughter, Mary Pennypacker, Interment at 
Marshalton,”’ 


CHARLES W DEANS. 


CHARLES W, DEANS, Esq., died at Harford, Susque- 
hanna county, March Sth, 1873. Ever since 1855 he 
has been quite prominently connected with the school 
interests of the State. The writer first became acquain- 
ted with him at a State Educational Convention, held 
at Harrisburg, November 26th, 1861, where we both 
attended as county superintendents, and from that 
time forward we knew him most intimately. 

He was appointed County Superintendent of Del- 
aware county, September 12th, 1855, when only 
twenty-two years of age. Though young, he 
he was justly regarded as one of the most effi- 


cient officers, He was twice re-elected, retir- 
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ing from his office in June, 1863. He was an 
active member of the State Teachers’ Association, 
contributed quite a number of valuable papers, and 
filled many important positions, After leaving the 
superintendency he labored in connection with the 
Soldier’s Orphan School at Harford and Chester 
Springs; but his health failing, he relinquished ed- 
ucational pursuits, and took charge of a farm in St. 
Mary’s county, Maryland. 

While on a visit to Harford, he suddenly took 
very ill and died—away from his wife and children, 
who knew nothing of the sad event, until a brother 
of the deceased went to bring them to the funeral. 
He was a member of the Episcopal church, and 
was buried in the cemetery at Chester, his old home, 
by the Masonic Fraternity, of which he was also an 
honored member. He possessed many qualities of 
mind and heart that endeared him to a large circle 
of friends, who deeply mourn his loss, H. H, 


GEORGE C. WELKER. 

GrorGE C. WELKER was born in Liverpool, Perry 
county, Pa., November the 24th, 1829, and died, 
after a lingering illness, March 11th, 1873. His 
school education was begun and completed in the 
common schools of his native town. Mr. Welker 
was a tailor by trade, a business he followed until 28 


education, 


Official Department. 


years of age, when he commenced teaching during 
the winter term. He taught about twelve full years, 
quitting as a teacher where he had ended his school- 
going days, in the high school of Liverpool borough, 
He was mustered into service as a member of the 
regimental band of the 77th Regiment, October 29, 
1861, and discharged by general order of General 
Buell, on the 31st of January, 1862. He served one 
term of five years as justice of the peace, and on be- 
ing re-elected for a second term, resigned at the end 
of his second official year. He was elected county 
superintendent of Perry county in May, 1872. It 
was while in discharge of his duty examining teach- 
ers, that he was so prostrated by disease that death 
finally terminated his sufferings. 

At ameeting of the school directors and teachers 
of Liverpool borough and township, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted and directed 
to be published in the THE JOURNAL. 

Wuereas, It has 
teemed frie ] 


yur midst 
use of universal 
superintendent of 


pleased God to call from our es 

snd and co-worker in the great « 

George C. Welker, late county 
therefe re, 

That we represent the sentiments of the majority 

1 teachers of Perry county, in saying 


Perry county 
Resolved, 
of the scho¢ ts and 

that we deeply regret his death, 
sob: hat in his death the free school 
an able advocate, and the community a go 
Resolved, That we deosty sympathize with the afflicted 
family of the d ) the ance to them, that 
our esteem is as ful y merited as it is free y given, Ss. W. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, } 
HARRISBURG, May, 1873. Jf 
PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


NO. | NAMES. | RESJ DENCE, 


Pottsville, Schuylkill co. 


1013 | Miss C. McCool 
1014 | Philip Clark........... Minersville, 

rors |H. H. Spayd Minersville, 

1016 |W. Howard Dicks...; Hampton, Adams 
1017 |Miss A McFadden..| Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1018 | Miss M. D Simpson./|Allegheny, Allegheny co. 
1o1g |Chas, G. Barkley...... Bloomsburg, Columbia co 
1020 | Miss Arabella Zug...; Lancaster, Lancaster ‘“ 
1021 | Miss Mary L. Reeve.;| Wyoming, Luzerne we 
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| districts in regard to the five months’ term. 
| * Now if it 
| different districts to have either four or fiv 





——— ______ - _ 
NOTICE. 

By an Act of the Legislature at its late session, 
normal and other school and college grounds, are 
exempted from all taxation to the extent of ten acres. 
Heretofore only five acres were so exempted. 

APPOINTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENT. 

Silas Wright, Esq., has been appointed County 
Superintendent of Perry county, in place of George 
C, Welker, deceased. His post-office address 
Millerstown, 


is 


CHANGES IN ADDRESS. 


A. D, Glenn, of Armstrong county, from Eddyville 
to Kittanning; William H. Snyder, of Columbia 


| the different 





county, from Catawissa to Orangeville, and Byron 


Sutherland, of Warren county, from Columbus to 
Warren. 


A WORD TO MR ROSS. 

New Co.umetiA, UNION Co., April 9, 1873. 
Hon. J. P. WicKERSHAM—Dear Mr. J. M. 
Ross comp! uins, in the April number of THE Jour- 
NAL, of the dissatisfaction in the rural 
He says: 


27 
existing 


the di the 


months, it 


were optional with rectors of 


would alter the case very much, and make us feel as 
if our rights were respected,” If their rights were 
respected under the fou months’ term, wherein are 
they not respected undgr the five months’ term ? 

The fact is, ‘* were it optional with the directors of 
districts, some districts would have no 
school at all, while others, as you, would have them 
open from six toten months, The best thing they 
can do, is to “‘put up”? with the dose until they are 
convinced of its curative effects. I have known 
children who were dying from some internal malady, 
simply because they refused to take the medicine that 
would have cured them, when the se was finally 
administered much against their will, they soon re- 
covered, Cc. F. DIFFENDERFER. 


NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS, 


The annual examinations at the several State 
Normal Schools, will take place as follows: 
Kutztown—Commence at I Pp. M., on Wednesday, 


May 28th, 
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Edinboro’—Commence at 8 A. M., on” Tuesday, 
June 17th. 

Mansfeld—Commence at 7 P. M., on Thursday, 
June tgth, if the party from Edinboro’ arrive in 
time, if not, at 8 A. M., on Friday, June 20th 

Bloomsburg—Commence at 8 A. M., on Thursday, 
June 26th. 

Millersville—Commence at 1 P. M., on Monday, 
June 3oth. 

The board of examiners at Kutztown, will consist 
of the State Superintendent or Deputy, Principals 
Beard and Horne, and Superintendents Patterson and 
Brunner, 





ties of Schuylkill and Lehigh. 

The board of examiners at Edinboro’, will consist 
of the State Superintendent or Deputy, Principals 
Brooks and Cooper, and Superintendents Bosley and 
Porter. Official visitors, the superintendents of the 
cities of Meadville and Erie, and of the ccu ities of 
Lawrence, Venango, Crawford and Erie. 

The board of examiners at Mansfield, will consist 
of the State Superintendent or Deputy, Principals 
Cooper and Verrill, and Superintendents Horton and 
Martin. 
Wyoming, Susquehanna, Bradford, Lycoming and 
Tioga. 

The board of examiners at Bloomsburg, will consist 
of the State Superintendent or Deputy, Principals 
tiorne and Hewitt, and Superintendents Burrows and 
Wright. Official visitors, the superintendents of the 


city of Harrisburg and the counties of Dauphin, | 


Mifflin, Juniata, Snyder, Montour, Columbia and 
Northumberland. 


The board of examiners at Millersville, will consist | 


of the State superintendent or Deputy, Principals 
Maris and Brooks, and Superintendents Lehman and 
Kain. Official visitors, the superintendents of the 
boroughs of York and Lebanon, and the county of 
Lancaster. 

The expenses of the members of the board of ex- 
aminers, will be paid by the State 

A student must receive four affirmative votes out of 
the five, in order to graduate. 

The rules regulating the examinations found to 


work so well last year, will be observed this year as 


follows: 

1. The classes, especially when large, shall 
broken up into sections, and each section be exam- 
ined by itself. 


be 


2 The examinations shall be strictly private, no | 


persons being admitted except the members of the 
Faculty, the Board of Trustees, and invited guests, 
3. The voting shall be done by ballot. 
4. The result of the examination will be announc- 
ed to the class by the President of the Board. 


> 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES. 

To SUPERINTENDENTS.—In order to avoid the forms 
and ceremonies of a large convention and the ex 
pense of attending it,and to enable those most inter- 
ested to grapple directly with the educational ques- 
tions it is their duty to consider, it has been con- 
cluded to invite the county, city and borough super- 
intendents of the State, to private conferences with 
the State Superintendent and other officers of the 
School Department, as follows : 

1. All city and borough superintendents to meet at 


Pennsylvania School ‘fournal. 


Official visitors, the superintendents of | 
the cities of Reading and Allentown, and the coun- | 


Official visitors, the superintendents of | 





| May 


the rooms of the School Department, Harrisburg, on 
Tuesday, May 20, at I P.M. 

2. The county superintendents of the counties of 

Lancaster, Chester, Delaware, Bucks, Montgomery, 
Berks, Lebanon, Schuylkill, Lehigh and Northamp- 
ton, to meet at the Mansion House, Reading, on 
| Friday, May 30, at 9 A. M. 
3. The county superintendents of the counties of 
Clearfield, Blair, Bedford, Huntingdon, Mifflin, 
Juniata, Perry, Dauphin, Cumberland, York, Adams, 
Franklin and Fulton, to meet at the rooms of the 
School Department, Harrisburg, on Tuesday, June 3, 
at 1 P. M. 

4. The county superintendents of the counties of 

| Snyder, Union, Northumberland, Lycoming, Sulli- 
van, Tioga, Potter, Elk, Cameron, Centre and Clin- 
ton, to meet at the Herdic House, Williamsport, on 
Thursday, June 5, at 9 A. M. 

5 The county superintendents of the counties of 
Lawrence, Beaver, Butler, Armstrong, Indiana, 
Allegheny, Washington, Greene, Fayette, Somerset, 
Westmoreland and Cambria, to meet at the Union 
Depot Hotel, Pittsburgh, on Wednesday, June 11, at 
2 P. M. 

6. The county superintendents of the counties of 
McKean, Warren, Erie, Crawford, Mercer, Venango, 
Clarion, Forest and Jefferson, to meet at the Exchange 

| Hotel, Franklin, on Friday, June 13, atg A. M. 

7. The county superintendents of the counties of 
Luzerne, Carbon, Monroe, Pike, Wayne, Susquehanna, 
Bradford, Wyoming, Columbia and Montour, to meet 





gr, 
at the Wyoming House, Scranton, on Wednesday, 
}. June 24, at 9 A. M. 

|” The conferences will be strictly private. 

The general questions to be considered will be the 
following: 

1, The educational wants of the people. 
| 2. The work of the superintendency. 

3. The difficulties encountered in that work. 

4. Modes of overcoming these difficulties. 

These questions will involve all that superinten- 
dents can desire to consider, and, it is believed, that 
in the’form of a private conference the practical 
details of the whole educational work can be better 
handled than in any other way. 

City and borough superintendents meeting by 
themselves can have a chance not heretofore enjoyed 
of considering those school matters which specially 
| concern them, such as bringing neglected children to 
| school, grading schools, courses of study, forms of 
normal department, instructing 


| 


making reports, 
teachers, etc. 

he conferences will be 
pose of instructing and 
counsel. 

It is hoped that every superintendent will be pres- 
ent punctually at the time appoint.d. There should 

| not be a single absentee 

Each superintendent is left to secure for himself 

| suc h a reduction of fare with the railroads over which 

| he will pass as he can effect. 


directed to 


the one pur- 
strengthening 


by mutual 
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ANNUAL REPORTS. 





DIRECTORS AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 
During the month of May all boards of 
directors now in office should make out 
their annual reports and have them ready 














put 


idy 
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to hand over to their successors as soon as 


the new boards shall have organized. It 
will be one of the first duties of the officers 
of the new boards to sign and transmit 
No 
good reason seems to exist why the annual 
reports from all the districts in the State 
file in the Department 
Let it be 
remembered that no report will be received 
forms 


them to the proper superintendent. 


should not be on 
here by the latter part of June 


that is not made out on the new 
adopted by the Department. 


SUPERINTENDENTS written reports this 
year will be limited in length to four pages 
of the printed State report. 
than that, they will have to be cut down 
here. ‘They may be arranged to suit the 
judgment or taste of the writers, but should 
contain whatever is most vital in the school- 
work of the localities of which they treat. 
In this connection, the special attention of 
superintendents is called to the educational 
condition of children not in school and of 
those employed in mines and manufactur- 
ing establishments. 

The statistical reports are this year 
expected to be very full and complete. 


They must be compiled strictly from data | 
collected according to the directions con- | 
tained in the new note-books. If this is done, | 


the general statistical table of the school- 
year of 1873 will be the most valuable one 
ever published in the State. 

+ 


ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 








RMSTRONG.—The schools in the rural dis- 

tricts, with a few exceptions, will close during 
the month of April, The attendance toward the lat- 
ter part of the term was small. ‘The teachers gen- 
erally have given salisfaction. total failures have been 
comparatively few. A respectable colored citizen 
has been elected director in Wayne twp. 

BERKS,—It is a great satisfaction to be able to re- 
port that the schools generally have done well, 
With few exceptions the teachers have labored faith- 
fully and diligen‘ly. 

BUTLER,—Schools generally closed abuut the 15th 
of March. The school in Butler opened about Dec, 
1st, under charge of J. B. Matthews, and will be 
continued in operation until June, Allegheny, Cherry 
and Cranberry districts have each built one new 
house. These new buildings are a decided improve- 
ment on the older houses throughout the county. 

CLEARFIELD.—The school-houses at Curwensville 
have been papered during the winter term. A fine 
lot of oil paintings with good walnut frames orna- 
ment the walls. The intermediate and advanced 
departments have been furnished with libraries. 
Public examinations were held at the close of the 
term. New school buildings will be erected during 
the summer in Clearfield. Penfield and the houseat 


Lumber city will be refitted with patent desks, 


If made longer 


year. 


The 
to 7 
in several 


$28,375. 


closed. 


CITY AND BOROUGH REPORTS 
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DELAWARE.—Most of 
session, and are making commendable progress. Our 
commissioners have fitted upa suitable room for the 
county superintendent 

JUNIATA. - 


directors of 


districts. 


of the term. 
ed by citizens and directors, 

WESTMORELAND.- 
attended by teachers and citizens. 


“ysingsiiig 


Oficial Department. 


our 


~ Four new and 


schools 


substantial 
houses, one brick and three frame, were built this 
They were supplied with suitable furniture, 
two with standard and one with Gothic desks, 
new houses will be built during the coming vear. 
Mifflintown have improved the 
school-grounds and increased the school term from 6 
months. 

MontTour.—Contracts for building are being made 
In Danville a brick building is 
under contract, which is to cost, without furniture, 
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still 


are 


in 


school 


Four 


Union.—The schools of the county have generally 
Several held public examinations at the close 


These examinations were well attend- 


schools are nearly all closed. 


—— . 


MARCH. 
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Book NorTICcEs. 


History OF PERRY COUNTY, IN PENNSYLVANIA, 
FROM THE EARLIEST SETTLEMENT TO THE PRES- 
ENT Time, By Silas Wright. Lancaster, Pa.: 
Wylie & Griest. 1873. 

The preparation of this book is one of a number 
of commendable efforts being made in different 
parts of the State to record and preserve the facts of 
our local history. We are pleased to note that some 
of our county papers are publishing historical! narra- 
tives, that historical associations are at work here 
and there, and local histories, like that named above, 
are being prepared and published All such efforts 
should be encouraged, They will do us, and, still 
more, our children, good. 

This history of Mr, Wright’s contains much valua- 


ble matter, and, we should think, would find its way 
Commencing | 


into every household in Perry county, 
in 1865, the writer, with the diligence and earnest- 
ness which characterizes him, has collected facts, 


recorded incidents, compiled statistics and arranged 
nartatives, until his book of three hundred pages is | 


full of just what the people of his native county will 
want to know. We wish the book now, 
and we wish the good county of Perry even more 
success in making history in the future than she has 
had in the past. Ww. 

CONCORDANCE TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 


success 


Questions for Educational Purposes. By Charles W. 

Stearns, M. D. Pp. : 153. 

Baker & Pratt, Price $1.00. 

First, we have here the text of the Constitution 
embracing twenty-one pages, and including the XIII, 


XIV, and XV Amendments; then a classified index | 


to the Constitution of fifty-four pages, in which every 
thing is taken up topically; then a concordance of 
sorhe seventy-five or more pages, whieh does for that 
important instrument what Cruden’s Concordance 
does for the Bible, and the completeness of which is 
indicated by the fact that it includes “no,” “ not,” 
“nor,” and some two hundred “ shalls ;”’ and final- 
ly a carefully prepared list of a hundred or more 
questions upon the Constitution, adapting the book 
more especially to school use. This branch of study 
has been wisely introduced into our more advanced 
schools. Teachers should not confine themselves to the 
simple text-book on this or any other branch, and 
they would do well to see this little work. 


THe NATURE AND UTILITY OF MATHEMATICS, with | 
Explained and | 


the Best Methods of Instruction 
Lilustrated. By Charles Davies, LL.D., Emeritu 
Professor of Higher Mathematics in Columbia Col 
lege. Octavo, Pp.: 420. New York: A. 
Barnes & Co. Price, $1.50. 


The present work is a modification in many re- 


spects of the Logic and Utility of Mathematics pub- 
lished nearly a quarter of a century ago. A general 


author regarded necessary to the full development of 
his plan, Whately and Mill being drawn upon largely 
in this department of the work. The author presents 
here an analysis of the system of mathematical in- 
struction which has been pursued at the Military 
Academy at West Point for nearly half a century, 
and which, as he remarks, has given to that school 
its celebrity as a school of mathematical science. The 
leading idea in the preparation of the work has been 


New York: Mason, | 


to afford substantial aid to the professional teacher, 

| It would lay open to him the entire skeleton of the 
science—exhibiting all its parts separately and in 
their connection, The book will prove a most vain- 
ble addition to the library of the thoughtful teachcr, 
as it is the result of an ordinary life-time of thought 
and experience in teaching. To him who moves in 
the mere tread-mill round school-room duty, 
neither this nor anything else will be of much ac- 
count, 

THomson’# New GRADED SERIES. 
ARITHMETIC: For Primary Departments. 
B. Thompson, LL. D., “ Author of Day and 
Thompson's Arithmetical Series,” etc Pp.: 144, 
New York: Clark & Maynard. 1873. 

New RUDIMENTS OF ARITHMETIC: Combining Men- 
tal and Slate Exercises for Intermediate Depart- 
ment. By Fames B, Thompson, L.L. D. Pp, 208. 
New York: Clark & Maynard. 1873. 

New PRAcTICAL ARITHMETIC; For Grammar De- 
partments, By Fames B. Thompson, L.L. D. 
Pp.: 384. New York: Clark & Maynard. 1873. 
A working series of arithmetics. The old ‘* Prac- 

tical” was issued in 1845, and revised in 1853. In 


of 


New MENTAL 


By Fas. 





the present revision everything has been re written, 
| and the 
| al 1 lear dc ise 1 its definitions. practical 
. P 7 ° above, clear and concise in its definitions, practica 
STATES OF AMERICA; with a Classified Index and | 


old book expanded into a new series as 


in the choice of problems for solution, thoroughly 
analytical in treatment of rules and principles—de- 
manding the ‘whys’ and ‘wherefores” on every 
hand. These books are printed in old-style type, 
the irregular figures of which we greatly prefer to 
those of the modern-faced fonts. 

THE CHILD’s PRACTICAL GEOMETRY; Seing a Se- 
ries of Elementary Problems in Drawing Plane 
Geometrical Figures,as Given in the Course of Les- 
sons in Public Schools. Compiled and adapted by 
Walter Smith, State Director of Art Education in 
Massachusetts, Pp.: 52. Boston: Fas. R. Os- 
good & Company. 

The title of this little work—an edition of which is 
also prepared for use as a text-book in grammar and 
high schools—indicates fairly its scope. It gives only 
definitions and geometrical problems, with practical 
instructions for making each of the hundred or more 





S. 
| 


diagrams presented; and constitutes a part of the 

system of drawing which Mr, Smith has recently in- 

troduced into Massachusetts with such satisfactory 
results, 

RosE THorpe’s AMBITION, By Mrs. M. E. Rock- 
well, Author of “ Tom Miller; or, After Many 
Days.” Pp.: 348. Philadelphia: F. C. Garri- 
gues & Co. 1873. 

One of the numerous good results of attendance 
at Sunday-school is the habit of reading, in so many 


cases there acquired and always encouraged. Among 


view of the subject of logic is also given, which the | P¥pils in the ordinary public school we have too little 
sub gic is also g ; 


in the way of reading for enjoyment, and often the 
result of our constant text-book drill is to bring about 
deeply-rooted dislike for everything in the shape of 
books. District and school libraries will do much to 
prevent this, but even they should be supplement- 
ed by interesting biographies, histories, magazines, 
stories, etc., in every home, The story under notice 
can be heartily commended. Boys and girls alike 
may be the better for having read ‘“‘ Rose Thorpe.” 
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Miscellaneous Items. 


MISCELLANY. 





To BE or To Get.—Eternally that fable is true, | 


of a choice being given to men on their entrance 
into life. Two majestic women stand before you ; 


one in rich vesture, superb, with what seems like a | 
mural crown upon her head, and plenty in ker hand, | 


and something of triumph, I will not say of bold- 
ness, in her eye; and she, ths queen of this world, 
can give youmanythings. The otheris beautiful; but 
not alluring, nor rich, nor powerful; and there are 
traces of care, and shame, and sorrow, in her face; 
and (marvelous to say) her look is downcast and 
yet noble. She can give you nothing, but she can 
make you somebody. 
her sweet, sublime countenance, which hardly veils 
with sorrow its infinity, follow her—but do not, 
while you are on this track, look back with envy on 
the glittering things which fall in the path of those 
who prefer to follow the rich dame, and to pick up 
the riches and honor which fall from her cornucopia. 
—Arthur Helps. 


WINDING MY WATCH. 


BY L. G. NOBLE, 


I wind my watch in the low lamp-light, 

As I’ve wound it up how many a night! 

‘To measure me out the hours to be, 

As the future were mine through this little key. 
Yet, winding my watch, I well may muse, 
How this thing of pins and wheels and screws, 
With my own name cut in its golden curve, 
Will outlast the life it was set to serve. 

How an hour will come of the low lamp-light 
Burning low for my dying sight, 

When to wind my watch no need will be, 
Because Time will forever be done for me. 


Who will wind it after I cannot know, 

Who wear it for love’s sake, what shall show 

In the whirl of fates? But beyond these bounds 
Shall I see why it beat me out such rounds ! 
Days all whose moments were counted on, 

As if drops ofagony, one by one, 

Bled slow at each stroke from my heart within ; 
Ah ! shall I see why these days have been? 
Throb, little hands, through your circling ways, 
Make up my measure of mortal days, 

All the strange seasons ye have told, 

Not here is your riddle dark unrolled. 

But oh ! somewhere in the high heaven set, 
May God's great dial, marking yet 

All our times by the bright sun of love, 

Show even my times to that sun to move. 


TELEGRAPH CABLEs.—In a short time there will 
be a fourth telegraphic cable laid between England 
and this country, There are now three in operation. 
But they are overworked. News is often delayed 
from mere excess of matter to be sent. So many 
and such important events are constantly occurring 
in the Old World, that the daily budget of news to 
be dispatched is immense, especially when reinforced 
by the business claims upon the cables. The fourth 
cable will start from Germol, on the coast of Cornwall, 
England, and land at Freshwater Cove, in the harbor 
of Halifax. From thence it will be extended to Sandy 
Hook, New York. This consists first of seven copper 
wires twisted in a spiral and weighing 300 pounds per 
nautical mile, These are then covered with four 
coats of gutta percha, with thin layers of Chatterton’s 
compound. By this time the “core” is about half 


If you cannot bear to part from | 


an inch thick, and weighs some 400 pounds per 
mile. Itis then “served” with hemp, and the hemp 
is subsequently protected by ten wires drawn from 
homogeneous iron, each wire being swathed in five 
yarns of Manilla hemp laid on spirally, with a tarry 
compound tv preserve it. Then there are two 
“servings” of jute yarn, wound on in contrary di- 
rections, and enveloped with two coats of a preserva- 
tive invented by Latimer Clarke. When entirely 
finished, the new cable weighs 200 pounds a knot 
more than the previous cables, but it is declared to be 
even stronger in proportion, and to be calculated to 
last twice as long undef the same conditions, Four 
; vessels, one of them the Great Eastern, are employed 
| to carry the cables, and the work of placing them has 
| been entrusted to experienced men, who will push 
the project with all desirable dispatch. It is expected 
| that the new cable will be in working order by the 
last of June. 

TEACHERS should never fret at their pupils. Not 
long since, after a trying day to the children, because 
of the fault-finding of the teacher, and the consequent 
troublesomeness of the pupils, we overheard a little 
fellow say, ‘*That teacher don’t know much about 
us; we'd be a good deal better if she didn’t scold 
so much.” Another said, “ She’s a bigger fool than 
we are.” We could not help thinking that they were 
quite correct in their estimate, though we feared they 
would oblige us to discipline them into obedience to 
the teacher whom they estimated so low in the scale 
of excellence. Is it not possible that most of the bad 
conduct of children crops out, because it is suggested 
or provoked by the teacher? 

WONDERS OF CHEMISTRY.—Linen can be converted 
into sugar; sugar into alcohol and carbonic acid; 
alcohol into ether and water, Sugar can also be con- 
verted into oxalic acid, and likewise into pure charcoal 
and water. Alcohol will readily change into acetic 
acid or vinegar. Coal-tar is transformed into dyes 
that surpass the Tyrian purple of old, Starch may 
be trasmuted into gum, alcohol, sugar, vinegar, or 
oxalic acid; and these are but a few of the magical 
changes which modern chemical science has made 
‘¢ familiar as household words.” 


IT is not always safe to explain too minutely what 
is wrong in the conduct of pupils. We remember 
that a teacher was once annoyed by a little urchin 
shouting to her, “Old woman,” when on the street. 
She commented on it to her pupils, imitating the of- 
fender very closely, though at the same time denounc- 
ing the act. Soon after several of her pupils shouted 
to her in the same way, getting the idea and manner 
from her. She had simply taught them how to insult 
her. 

THREE Steps.—A learned divine one day accosted 
a simple-hearted Christian busy in his daily toil: 
* Well, John, it is a long and hard way to heaven, 
is it not ?”? “Oh! no, sir,’ was the ready answer; 
‘it is only three steps.” ‘ Three steps! How is 
that, John ?” “Why, sir, nothing is plainer. First, 
step out of yourself; second, step into Christ ; third, 
step into heaven.”’ The astonished minister, years 
afterward, acknowledged his indebtedness to that 
poor rustic for one of his profoundest and most com- 
prehensive lessons in experimental theology.—Zx. 
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Dr. CHANNING’s ViEws.—It is urged by yest 
who know the advantages arising from musical cul- 
ture, that music be made a regular branch in our | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


schools, and every friend of the people must wish 
success to the experiment. In pressing this consid- 
eration, Dr. Channing remarks: “I am not now 
called to speak of all the good influences of music, 
particularly of the strength which it may and ought 
to give to the religious sentiment, and to all pure and 
generous emotions, Regarded merely as a refined 
pleasure, it has a favorable bearing on public morals. 
Tet taste and skill in this beautiful art be spread 





THE DEAREST SPOT. 
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amongst us, and every family will have a new re- 
source; home will gain a new attraction ; social in- 
tercourse will be more cheerful; and an innocent 
public amusement will be furnished to the community. 
Public amusements, bringing multitudes together to 
kindle with one emotion, to share the same innocent 
joy, have a humanizing influence; and among those 
bonds of society perhaps none produces so much un- 
mixed good as music. What fullness of enjoyment our 
Creator placed within our reach, by surrounding us with 
an atmosphere of sweet sounds; and yet this is almost 
lost upon us, through lack of the necessary culture.” 


W.T. Warenrcn. Evoumn, 





1. The dear-est spot of earth to me, Is home, sweet home, The fairy land I’ve long’d to see, Is 
2. I’ve taught my heart the way to prize My home, sweet home, I’ve learn’d to look with lover’s eyes, On 
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home, sweet home. There how charm’d the sense of hearing, There where hearts are so endearing, 
home, sweet home. There where vows are truly plighted, There where hearts are so u - ni - ted, 
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All 


the world is not so 
the world be-side I’ve 





cheer - ing, As home, sweet home. 
slight - ed, 
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The dear - est spot 


For home, sweet home, The dear - est spot. 
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earth to me, Is home, sweet ; The fair-y land I’velong’d to see, Is home, sweet home. 
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What an auxiliary music is to the teacher, bright- 
ening up dull faces, x ogg cheerfulness that be- | 
eomes an impetus to labor, softening and soothing | 
nervous irritation often so difficult to contend against, 
which has been excited by the crowded school im- 
patient under the restraint and monotony of position 
and occupation! Think, too, of each child frequently | 
going home at night, like the honey-laden bee, with | 
a gay little song to charm the work-wearied father’s | 
heart; a lullaby which, sung over the baby’s cradle, | 


shall soothe the mother’s spirit while it closes baby’s 
eyes; holy hymns that shall make the very roof-tree 
a better shelter for the hearts beneath it. Thus the 
influence of the public school goes out blessing and 


| blest ; and we gather sheaves of joy to hold close to 


humble hearts, thankful that we may be permitted to 
aid in making the world happier and better, as well as 
wiser ; that we, too, in the silent, unseen influences, are 
serving our country and our God, and at the same time 
learning the useful lesson of how to labor and to wait. 





